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BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


«A woMAn’s vocation plainly is—to talk!” 
“Merci! You remind me of an ancient re- 
mark about ‘casting pearls.’” 

They sat looking at each other very much 
like “two amiable tigers, who had not fully 
made up their minds as to the propriety of an 
encounter.” Capt. Westervelt was the first to 
recover himself. , 

“Pardon! I think you and I are of very 
inflammable materials, Miss Nina, for we have 
done nothing but quarrel during our acquaint- 
ance.” 

Vexed as she was, Miss Arundel could not 
suppress an amused smile, as she met the half 
saucy, coolly-provoking eyes opposite her. So 
‘she bit her lips, and said nothing. 

“But you haven’t told me one half I want to 
know,” said Capt. Westervelt, eyeing her cur 
ously. ‘*My heart is bent upon really finding 
out your opinion. Miss Stanley is supposed to 
be your most intimate friend, and I don’t hesi- 
‘tate to say that J am anxious to find. out whether 
she is really engaged to Larry Graham. I have 
a very- exalted idea of the lady; has my friend 
Larry a ghost of a chance?” 

The dainty white hands played idly among 
the brightly colored worsted, and Miss Arundel 
had completely regained her self-possession as 
she answered him. 

“Engaged? Oh, no! Helen is just enough 
of a flirt to keep Mr. Graham “’twixt heaven 
and earth” for many a day yet. Pray, Capt. 
Westervelt, what makes you so very curious 
about those two? I privately suspect you of a 
‘pumping system,’ and must offer my congratu- 
lations upon the skillful manner in which you 
conduct it.” 

Certainly, Nina possessed the power of irri- 
tating him, for his keen eyes flashed. Cecil 
Westervelt, whom his admirers had christened 
“the cool captain,” was evidently playing a 
losing game with Miss Arundel. 











“That’s crushing!” he ejaculated, promptly. 
“T’d not dare provoke you to use cold steel in 


this fashion. You know very well how much I 
admire Miss Stanley. I’ve talked of her so 
much to you, that I almost believe you tkink I 
am in love with her.” 

“Quite right. J do.” 

The instant the clear, cold words had left her 
lips Nina repented bitterly. She could have 
beaten herself with many stripes (and did men- 
tally) for so utter a mistake—so bad a move on 
her chess-board. But she looked him fearlessly 
in the face, and saw the gray. pallor steal up to 
his forehead as he caught his breath quickly. 

“So! And I have been all this while finding 
out your real opinion of me?” 

“Oh! do tell me what it is, I’m dying to 


@ 3 know,” cried a laughing voice from the door, 


as the speaker’s jaunty figure stood on the 
threshold. ‘Bertie and I have been skating 
on the Fifth Avenue pond till I’m so tired, so 
have stopped to get something refreshing,” and 
Helen Stanley sank coquettishly down on a low 
stool at Miss Arundel’s feet. ‘‘Bertie’s coming 
right up,”’ continued she; “you'll have time for 
that merciless opinion before he gets here, Capt. 
Westervelt.” 

‘¢Ah, Miss Helen!’’ he said, with a reflection 
of her own merry smile, “I was merely going 
to remark that women always say what they 
mean, and mean what they say.” 

“Sphinx!” playfully, with a glance at the 
silent figure in the arm-chair, “I prefer a 
proper respect paid to my questions. What's 
your ‘real opinion’ of me, then?” 

“The only woman I ever really loved!” 
clasping his hands with mock rapture, that 
sent Helen off into a peal of laughter. ‘How 
can you expect anything more lucid from a 
man in my state of mind?” 

«Pray recover your equilibrium before Mon- 
day evening; which reminds me, mee, that I 
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want to ask you all about Mrs. Seymour’s 
Bal-Masque. Bertie!” as.her cousin walked 
leisurely into the room, ‘please turn State’s 
evidence, and’ divulge to us girls the redoubt- 
able captain’s costume.” 

“You give me credit for more knowledge 
than I ever had,” said Bertie Gray, shaking 
hands heartily with his friend. ‘Cecil hasn’t 
made me his confident on the costume question. 

*I imagine Nina knows, however! I say, Cis, 
wouldn’t it be a fine idea for you and I to 
change dresses at the last moment, just to 
puzzle and annoy tse girls? As for Miss 
Nina there, I’m sure I’d know the turn of her 
head through any mask whatever.” 

“Great wisdom you would display in chang- 
ing your costumes, Bertie,” said Miss Arundel, 
quietly. ‘You quite forget that only the ladies 
are allowed masks.” 

“Too true, alas! for my chateau en Espagne! 
Cis, I don’t want to carry you off, but my horses 
are at the door, and there’s time for a drive 
down the Avenue before Helen gets through 
her ‘confidential’ to Miss Nina.” 

Capt. Westervelt rose. He was too well-bred 
to attempt an aside, strongly tempted as he was 
to do so; for his quick, passionate heart was too 
full of anger to allow him to leave Nina without 
a desire to make her feel the weight of his dis- 
pleasure. But the ‘cool captain’ knew the 
proud spirit he had to deal with, so he bowed 
a graceful ‘‘good-morning,” and followed Ber-. 
tie down the stair-case. 

When Helen turned to look at her friend, she 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Why, Nina!” she ejaculated, “what has 
happened ?” 

Of course, that was the very last thing which 
lay in poor Nina’s power to tell her. She was 
so utterly ashamed of herself that she wanted 
to run away and hide, or do something equally 
absurd. So she contrived to laugh off the ques- 
tion, and turned the subject to one less personal. 

“Do you know, Helen,” ‘said she, ‘‘an idea 
struck me, a moment ago, in regard to the ball 
on New-Year’s night? What do you say to 
changing costumes with me? It would afford 
us much fun, I fancy. We are so nearly the 
same height and figure, that I am sure we can 
carry it out successfully.” 

Helen jumped from her seat in ecstatic de- 
light. 

“The very thing, my dear creature. Why 
didn’t it occur to me before? Being masked, we 
can do it so nicely; and Oh, dear me, Nina! 
if Capt. Westervelt has your companion charac- 
ter—as he privately told me last night—I am 











just positive I could never put on your cold dig- 
nity to him.” 

“Yes,” thought Miss Arundel, bitterly, “he 
will have an excellent opportunity there for 
private conversation!” But she said, «Non- 
sense, Helen! I can arrange it. You and Bertie 
can meet here, and we girls will be all cloaked 
and masked when the gentlemen come. Then, 
after we arrive at Mrs. Seymour’s, they will 
only be able to know us by our costumes. So, 
consider it all settled, dear; you go as ‘fair 
Amy Robsart,’ with Capt. Westervelt as the 
Earl, and I, in your dress of a French marquise. 
How well Bertie will look in the Louis Quatorze 
style.” 

So Nina Arundel sat chatting for more than 
an hour with her friend, and not a word escaped 
her of the dull, cold pain at her heart. She 
would have been so glad of a little sympathy, 
but instinctive delicacy kept her from telling 
Helen of the insult she had used her name te 
cover. After. awhile Bertie came, and Helen, 
bidding her a loving good-by, was whirled down 
the Avenue. 

Nina Arundel was a very proud girl, and car- 
ried her cold self-possession almost to a fault. 
Cecil Westervelt had been for a long time past 
paying her most marked attentions, in his own 
peculiar, cool way; and before she was well 
aware of the fact, she felt that he was her 
master. And now, for a mere ‘passing pique, 
to have roused him to a pitch of anger she had 
never known before, was hard for the girl to 
bear. But Nina’s own nobler self did not de- 
sert her in the present emergency. The strug- 
gle with her pride was a hard one; but she 
finally resolved that it was her absolute duty, 
no matter how humiliating, to apologize frankly, 
and rely upon his generosity. Having once 
come to that conclusion, she waited patiently 
for the captain to call. Friday, Saturday; no 
well-known ring, no quick military tread on the 
stairs. Sunday night Nina’s pride deserted 
her—as that treacherous demon is wont to do 
when most required—and the woman’s heart 
asserted itself in passionate sorrow. The last 
night of the old year! What a crowd of old, 
sad memories floated through the lonely girl's 
mind. 

A violent nervous headache was the result of 
her midnight vigil; and New-Year’s morning 
Mrs. Arundel quietly told her that she had 
better deny herself to visitors that day, if she 
expected to attend the Bal-Mesque. 5o Nina 
yielded, with a half sigh, and hid her tears on 
her pillows. Her maid reported, during the 
day, that Capt. Westervelt had called; but she 
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got no satisfactory news of him until her mother 
came up-with the superb flowers which his card 


accompanied. 


Nina, assuming Helen’s very gesture so well 
that she was surprised at herself. 
“You and I are past flirting, are we not? 


“How kind!” thought the girl, as she bent ; Now if it were your friend there, Miss Arun- 
half lovingly over the exotics; ‘but I suppose 8 del!” and, despite her mask, Nina felt the keen 


Tought to give them to Helen. No! I will not; 
nobody shall carry his flowers but me!” and 
with heightened color Miss Arundel passed into 
the hands of her hair-dresser. 

Very lovely, indeed, she looked as she stood, 
nm costume, waiting for Helen. The antique 
court dress and powdered hair became her 
well. Hers was that rare and peculiar beauty, 
“blonde aux yeux notrs;” rare, and yet so 
thoroughly bewitching. 

Fortunately, when Capt. Westervelt entered, 
Helen and she had just tied on their masks, 
and, fearful of close questioning, the girls hur- 
ried the gentlemen out into the carriages. Now, 
in one part of their grand plan, they had totally 
forgotten to bind Bertie over to keep silence; 
and as Nina’s hand lay against the dark cushions 








glance that seemed to look her through: 

‘Well! What if it were?” she answered, in- 
differently. ‘‘Nina understands herself about 
as well as any girl I know.” 

“Are you quite sure of that? I sometimes 
doubt whether she is not an enigma to herself. 
Do help me to read a littleof what she keeps 
so carefully concealed.” ’ 

Here was a pleasant situation! To sustain 
Helen’s usual style, Nina knew she must be 
enthusiastic in her own praises; and then if, 
some day, he should find her out! Besides, she 
really wanted to make her apology, and here 
was a fitting opportunity. All this, and much 
more, flew through her brain as she answered, 

“An expogition of Nina? Now that’s a mo- 
dest request. Talk about women’s curiosity. 


of the carriage, the quick-sighted fellow caught ; Experience has taught me that men’s is infi- 


a glimpse of her well known seal-ring. The: 


nitely more keen when once roused. As for 


clue once given, he easily detected her dis-} Nina, she is warm-hearted and affectionate, 


guised voice; and as she drew on her gloves 
and hid the tell-tale ring, Mr. Bertie’s hand- 
some eyes danced with mirthful mischief, and he 


whistled softly to himself, ‘‘Ha! checkmate!” 
Mrs. Seymour’s elegant house presented a 
lively and grotesque appearance as the quar- 


tette came down stairs. Capt. Westervelt, as 
the Earl of Leicester, fairly blazed with jewels; 
and Helen Stanley, brimming with fun and mis- 
chief, enjoyed intensely the deception she was 
playing. The tricksy sprite very nearly laughed 
outright as she thought, 

“Good heavens! if he should go and make 
love to her for Nina!” 

However, after the third dance, the gallant 
captain relieved her of further anxiety by de- 
parting “to find Miss Stanley.” Truth to tell, 
Helen was rather glad to have him go, being 
seined with a frantic desire to go and torment 
larry Graham, whom she had just discovered 
in the crowd. Miss Arundel had been dancing, 
and was in the midst of an animated conversa- 
tion, when a voice behind her said, 

“Madame la Marquise!” 

Had not the mask been a kind friend, he 
might have seen the girl grow pale; but she 
only said a laughing sentence in French, to 
sustain her part, as she took his arm. 

“Come, Miss Helen,” said he, lightly, “you 
and I can have a chat in the conservatory.” 

“A flirtation, Capt. Westervelt, fie! What 
wil nhumerous dowagers say to all that?” said 





proud to a fault, and too self-possessed for her 
own peace of mind;” and an unconscious sigh 
just reached the ears of the listener. 

“Miss Arundel and I have had some pretty 
keen encounters, and I find I always have to 
stand en garde with her. I'll own to ydu, Miss 
Helen, that I have tried for some time to find a 
weak place in the armor. I think we now may 
do some execution, with the small sword, in a 
rough, brutal sort of way; but for those keen 
thrusts, under the guard, that drain your life- 
blood before you know you're hit—commend 
me to a woman; or rather, give her a name, 
and call her Miss Arundel!” 

She was cut tg the very quick; and in the 
dim, soft light of the conservatory, he saw her 
hand tremble as she raised it to her mask. 

“Stop, Capt. Westervelt,” she said, with a 
half sob, as she lifted her pale face toward him, 
“let me end this very senseless deception by 
making you a necessary apology for a most 
uncalled-for and unlady-like remark the last 
time we met. I was very wrong;” and, for the 
first time, Cecil Westervelt saw the proud eyes 
droop before his own. She looked at him as 
she made her little speech, and expected to see, 
at least, a flash of surprise as she raised her 
mask. But she did not yet know the, ‘cool 
captain”—he was as coldly impassible as ever. 

“Do not say more,” he said, very gently. “I 
hardly thought you could have intended the 
full bitterness of your tone and words. Would 
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you mind very much telling me what prompted 
you to say such a thing?” 

“TI think it was—pique, perhaps,” she said, 
very slowly, not looking at him as she spoke. 

Pique?” in a tone of undisguised surprise. 
“What had I done? Was it offence at any pre- 
vious remark ?”’ 

She hesitated. How could she tell him that 
his constant allusions to Helen had annoyed 
her beyond bearing? No, anything rather 
than have him think that; so she said, rather 
proudly, 

“I do not esteem that a perfectly fair ques- 
tion.” 

His eyes fairly lit up; he bent over her and 
whispered, 

“Is it because you think that if you say, 
frankly, you disliked my constant talking of 
Miss Stanley, you fear J may ‘lay the flatter- 
ing unction to my soul’ that you love me? Do 
not think of me so meanly, or imagine my 
vanity so great. Be your frank, noble self, 
and consider me an honorable man.” 

The hand she extended to him trembled; but 
she smiled her own proud, beautiful smile, as 
she saidy with a strong effort, 

“You are right. I will not be afraid of your 
misunderstanding me.” 

He had compelled her to say the words out 
bravely; and a roguish smile lurked under 
Cecil Westervelt’s silky mustache as he said, 
‘Nina, it is not the fear—it is the truth!” 

Over the girl’s face and neck came the warm 


crimson tide, even the delicate ears were pink 











in her utter humiliation. For a moment the 
feeling of misery was intense; then she was 
quietly and comfortably taken into a pair of 
strong arms, and Cecil’s voice said, ever s 
tenderly, 

“How cruel I am! Nina, if you had not 
really loved me, you had read my secret long 
ago.” 

“You were so unkind,” she whispered, try. 
ing to regain her wonted composure, and failing 
miserably, ‘How could you talk of me so un- 
fairly to Helen, as you supposed?” 

“Supposed!” and the much amused laugh 
rang blithely out. ‘You silly child! I knew 
you from the very first moment; and, to crown 
the whole, Bertie told me slyly, up stairs, that 
he discovered you in the carriage. And, Miss 
Nina, just to punish you, I’ll inform you that 
Larry Graham and Miss Stanley have been en- 
gaged for a week; and I, like a fool, as I am, 
made a confident of the lady in regard to 4 
certain dear little somebody,” animated by- 
play, best recorded thus——, “and I coaxed 
Migs Stanley not to tell you, poor victim! Dear, 
just make 1866 the very happiest of New-Years 
for me, by promising to forgive and forget my 
hard test of your feelings, and make yourself 
over to my keeping as soon as possible.” 

The answer he received was not intended for 
publication; but the bedu monde of New York 
are just now talking briskly over ‘that bril- 
liant wedding,” and nobody knows but the pri- 
vileged ‘‘we” that it was the result of “Muss 
ArunDEL's BaL-MasqQvue.” 
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FALSE, fair one! once around me you wove your 

Spell till it enveloped me in a cloud 

Of love; through hope I saw a fairy glimpse 

Of life bathed with floods of joy. By faith 

Llived; it was my all, my world, my Heaven, 

God I forgot in thee—thou wert iny God, 

My life, my love, my all. Thee, worshiping, 

I forgot myself—my poor, unworthy self. 

And now, oh, madness! I must reap, ¢’ermore, 

Blighted hopes, dead faith, and bitter disappointment. 
. Well said, “I sowed the wind, and now must reap 

The whirlwind.” The spell of love is broken, 

And the rusty chains of sorrow bind me, 

Prometheus like, to the rock of death— 

For dead I am, in hope, and love, and faith. 

There bound, the deep, dark waters of utter 

Hopeleseness dash o’er me. I drifted from 

My anchor, and, with naught to guide'me 

But thy false vows, I, reckless, followed, till 

I was dashed upon the shores of woo; and 





There, helpless, Iam bound. When thou wert gone, 
To me all the world was gone. When thou wert 
False, my faith in all mankind was shaken. 

You, that I deemed so pure, so good, so true, 
Have proven false; and here I prophecy, 

Ever hereafter there shall come to you 

A memory from the buried past, that shall wait 
Upon you in the sleepless night, sit brooding 
O’er your heart in vain regret. Tis the voice 
Of your broken vows, crying aloud to you 

From out the field of affection and remorse, 
Causing the heart to sink in utter woe. 

The flow of sorrow, which you, unfeeling, 

Send sweeping o’er a heart al! thine own, 

Shall, in its ebb, return upon you with 

Tenfold bitterness. And yet would I pray 


* That happiness ever might attend you; 


That sorrow ne’er might come to you, blasting 
Your life, as you have blasted mine. 
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“GOD DOES NOT FORGET.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 


&coop many years ago I went out to Western 
Pennsylvania, to teach a district school. The 
gountry was but sparsely settled, the lend poor, 
the people poor—one of the few barren tracts 
in that region. It was a hard, ungenial life; 
but I had not gone there for happiness, and did 
not expect it. r 

I boarded by turns with the small farme 
whose children I taught. My own.range of 
experience or knowledge had been as limited as 
their own, though of a different kind; they were 
arrow and bigoted in their western notions, I, 
perhaps, in mine, New Englander though I was. 
In short, there was but little sympathy or inter- 
course between us. I was a homely, quiet 
woman—an old maid of many years standing, 
hard of hearing, too. When I left one house 
togo to another, I was forgotten as soon as out 
of sight. 

Yet I saw and noted down some crude, hard 
phases of human nature and life out there, set 
in the monotonous frame-work of the dull, daily 
round of work. 

I settled down finally into one family, remain- 
ing with them for the “several years that fol- 
lowed before I returned home. I think they 
liked my still, quiet ways, and grew used to see 
me about the house, as they would a favorite 
cat; trusted me—made a favorite bit of furniture 
of me. I think their liking for me amounted 
toso much as that. For me, my interest in 
them was deep and lasting. I was desolate, 
friendless. Meg Mayfield’s hearty, vigorous 
power of forcing life into wholesome channels, 
put new strength into my blood many a day, 
although she never knew it. 

They had been @ Quaker family a generation 
or two back, still retained the dress, and the 
Occasional use of the plain speech; yet, oddly 
enough, the young girl of the house was the 
saly one who remained a strict Friend in action, 
and sincerely at heart. There were but three 
of them—mother, daughter, and son. They 
were poorer, apparently, than even their neigh- 
bors on the bleak hill-sides and swampy river 
and creek bottoms. Their strip of land rap 
down the back of the mountain, including only 
‘stony peak, dark with old cedars and hem- 
locks. The field on which the house stood, and 
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below, a lonely defile of boggy ground, over- 
grown with bush, ferns, and creepers, down to 
the bank of.a slow stream—Dunkard’s creek, 
the country people call it; a picturesque, ro- 
mantic place, but not one out of which bread- 
and-bniter for three mouths could be extracted. 
If it had been possible, Meg Mayfield would 
have done it. She washed, brewed, plowed, 
dug, foddered the cattle by herself—a short, 
stout girl of twenty-five, when first I knew her, 
dressed always in coarse, Quaker garments, a 
thin, white cap half hiding her red cheeks, 
and shining brown hair. She went about her 
work whistling, | remember, or crooning some 
old jolly ditty or other, ready, any minute, to 
give or take a joke with the first comer. Her 
voice was not unmusical; it pleased me like the 
unreasoning melody of a musical-box. I used 
to think, too, her warm-blooded, animal cheer- 
fulness a wholesome thing to have in the house © 
near one, though it put me in mind of the good 
humor of Rover, wagging his tail in the sun- 
shine, yonder. I could not understand how a 
human being could be so unconscious of all of 
life’s cares and duties. But it pleased me, ‘as 
I say. 

In fact, wnen I used to watca the girl at her 
odd man’s work in the field, or busy with the 
milk in the dairy, I had always the same feel- 
ing for her as for a favorite and well-disposed 
dog, or horse. She plodded on in such apparent 
blindness to all below or beyond her milk-pans 
or her hoe, coming from a region of eternal 
question-asking, her incurious dullness de- 
lighted me. She cooked my meals, poured out 
my tea with the same bright morning face every 
day; but, farther than that, if I were Turk, 
ghost, or fire-worshiper, she evidently never 
cared to inquire. ; 

I wondered at the affection of the boy, James, 
to this older sister, following her about, day 
after day, in his anxious, uncertain way, trying 
to help her. He was a lame lad, of scrofulous 
habit; a weak, mild-tempered, courteous-man- 
nered boy, with one vague, misty idea of a 
great genius within him—a talent for sculpture. 
The cow-house, I remember, was filled with his 
yellow-clay moulds. Somebody had given the 
boy this notion, through which, in the future, 
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some pleasure or pang, alien to his work-a-day 
life, should creep into it, perhaps. 

The mother—old Rachel Mayfield, as the 
Friends called her—had a more human interest 
for me, at first, than any of the others, though 
she did little else than sit by the window, read- 
ing some dog-eared books of poetry and fiction, 
which I had found ir one of my trunks, and 
given to the poor creature. I fancied ‘a look of 
annoyance passed over her daughter's face 
when | brought them out; but, apparently, it 
was only fancy, for, every day after breakfast, 
she would adjust the little stand, with its green- 
baize cover, by the window, and put the book, 
ready open at itslast mark, with the old lady’s 
spectacles beside it. There she sat for the rest 
of the day, the outline of her thin nose and re- 
treating chin sharply defined against the dim 
panes, devouring the bombastic stuff. She had 
& natural hankering after dress and display, 
and a weak, mawkish sentiment; wore a faded 
pink ribbon about her throat; had her spec- 
tacles parcel-gilt. One of the first traits that 
attracted my more special serutiny to Meg was 
her recognition and indulgence of this point in 
her mother’s charag@er. She came up one even- 
ing to the bench where I sat, near the well, 
busied about her work, and, after drawing the 
buckets full of water, put her hand to her back, 
suddenly, hor lips turning blue. 

“You put your strength to too great a 
strainy”’ I said, half angrily. ‘Surely, Mar- 
garet, there must be some way to avoid this 
man’s drudgery.” 

She said nothing, trying to control her face, 
which the pain had contorted, back into its 
ordinary jolly dullness. 

I pitied the woman so much that I went on, 
breaking the ice, for the first time, of our usual 
silence. ‘‘I see you sewing late into the night; 
I know you do it for pay. Itistoo much.” -She 
looked at me, dazed, surprised, as if the thought 
of how hard her work was had never occurred 
to her before. ; 

“I must have money,” with a half laugh, 
shouldering her bucket. 

“‘Does it need so much to keep you three, 
then?” 

“No.” She stopped a minute, flying her 
steady, cowlike eyes full on mine, as if my 
interest in her had touched and moved her, and 
then changing her mind, apparently, turned off 
her words into a cough, and plodded up the 
walk to the stable. James had been an eager 
listener. 

“She need not work, Meg needn’t,”’ he whis- 
pered, as she walked away. ‘This land’s hers, 





Pettit 
did you know? She’s been offered good sums 
for’t, but she’ll not sell.” 

“‘Hers?” 

‘«Mother was married twice, yousee. Aaron 
Mayfield was Meg’s father. My name’s Birkitt, 
But mother goes by the name of Mayfield, gene- 
rally—an’ so do I. My father was never in 
these parts. She married him in Delaware, 
when she was ona visit there; and he died, I 
think, when I was a wee chap. So she, coming 
back here, goes by her old name of Mayfield, 
and I, too. But the land’s Meg’s.” 

‘And she will not sell it?” 

He shook his head. ‘Jacob Aylott, Abby’s 
father, you know,” his face growing red, 
“‘wants to put a mill here; an’ he’d give her 
enough to make us all snug, with no more work 
for her; but Meg says my mother loves every 
inch of the ground, an’ while she lives it shall 
never go from us. She lived here, mother did, 
with Aaron Mayfield, when they were first 
married, and ° 

“You,” 

By the change in the boy’s face, I saw he was 
old enough to understand why the marshy flat 
bleak peak meant something to the poor old 
woman in her faded ribbons yonder, which all 
Jacob Aylott’s money could not buy. 

I looked at Meg Mayfield with a new interest 
after.that day. Presently I discovered another 
fact which brought her more into the likeness 
of other and reasoning women. She had a 
lover. When John Bradburn, the fresh-cheeked 
young miller down at the Point, brought up 
Meg’s flour, and stopped for supper, which he 
did onee in every fortnight, I noticed that the 
blue china was always down, the wafiles fleecy 
with lightness, and Meg herself attired in her 
soft gray.dress, and the clear, snowy muslin 
folded over her white throat and bosom, hada 
softer look in ‘her brown eyes, and a new flush 
coming and going in her face. Jolin, himeelf, 
talked of the crops to ‘‘th’ missus,” and, to me, 
of the far-off events of the day as they were 
echoed by the county newspaper; but, seem- 
ingly, took but little notice of Meg, other than 
by a sheepish word now and then. There was 
no regular ‘‘company-keeping” as yet; but I 
watched, amused, the trouble Bradburn had 
with the Mayfield’s small lot of corn and wheat, 
necessitating weekly, and at last tri-weekly, 
calls for explanation. Matters were reaching 
a crisis. What could hinder the course of this 
homely but true love? Old Rachel was begin- 
ning to wake delightedly to a knowledge of it— 
a bit of romance outside of her tattered novels. 
Bradburn was a Friend, well-to-do in the world, 
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with a snug brick house, well plenished, down 
ithe Point, but within sight of the old place. 

A comfortable, easy-going life opened itself 
before the girl, with hard work in it, doubtless, 
put sterling affection to sweeten all—a good, 
glowing, commonplace summer’s day, Other 
women—but I choked down all bitter thoughts, 
and tried to come closer to Meg in her new 
aspect. 

It was about this time that I noticed a singular 
change in her. She whistled and sang her old 
songs, her cheeks were as red, and the laugh 
on her face as usual—but her heart was not in 
it; there was a vacant look in the eye, a stern 
compression of the mouth, new to poor Meg’s 
good-humored visage. She began, ‘too, quietly 
to absent herself on the evenings of John Brad- 
burn’s visits, making errands to farms on the 
other side of the Ridge; the young man, every 
time this occurred, watching uneasily for her 
all the evening, and going away with a sullen, 
lowering face. Meg’s whistling and singing, 
too, were only kept up when in her mother’s 
hearing; away from her she was silent, going 
through her round of farm-work, sewing later 
into the night, with a face as dull and torpid 
as that of some old hack-horse in a tread-mill. 
I noticed, too, that she grew more anxious 
every day to save money, stripping the family 
of even necessary comforts, trading in every 
petty way with the neighbors that could bring 
ina few cents. I could discover no motive for 
this, other than pure miserly love of hoarding. 
The money went into her cupboard-drawer, 
and never emerged. It was spent neither on 
herself nor her mother, though the old woman 
sorely needed it, as her thin gowns and patched 
shoes told. 

One dull October evening I left the little attic- 
room where I slept, and wrapping a shawl about 
me, went out to try if the cool night air on the 
hillside would clear away a sick headache, from 
which I had suffered all day. As I passed the 
inner kitchen, the firelight blazed out cheerfully 
into the dark passage, lighting up the wide 
toom with its rows of shining tins, and the 
figure of the old Quaker, sitting in her hickory- 
hair by the hearth, her hands folded, while 
Jimmy crouched close by the firelight, reading 
one of her favorite books aloud. Meg, I sup- 
posed, was still out in the stables. Passing 
quietly out, I loitered a few moments, in the 
starlight, by the garden-gate, and then walked 
slowly, without any particular aim in view, 
down toward the glen, where the shadows lay 
deep, even on a night as clear as this 

They were heavy and sharply cut shadows 





that night, I remember; the peak behind the 
house rising gray and ragged with dark cedars; 
the building itself throwing but one red beam 
of light out into the gloomy thicket at its side; 
down in the glen the cold, fall wind whistling, 
with one or two sharp and dreary minor notes 
round the abrupt turn of the creek, giving the 
sombre night a voice of discomfort and pain. 

Arriving, at last, at a heap of stones near 
the bank, concealed by the thick undergrowth, 
where I often sat in summer afternoons, I stood 
a& moment to watch the water in the starlight 
before going back to the house. I had no fear 
in remaining so late; the Mayfield place was in 
a lonely nook of the hills, and besides the carts 
of the butcher and miller, no passengers ever 
used the old road that led to it. 

When I heard a hasty step, therefore, close 
at hand, and a crunching of the sand, denoting 
that the step was that of a heavy man, I turned, 
frightened, to retrace my way. It was no good 
errand that brought a stranger there at this 
hour. 

I was too late, however. Through an opening 
in the bushes I saw the man, leaning idly 
against the stump of a sycamore, not ten feet 
from me, his hands thrust into the pockets of a 
shaggy overcoat. I knew him at once to bea 
stranger; the broad, brawny build of his hody, 
the sensual, dull-eyed face, the jaunty set of 
his beaver hat, were all at variance with the 
sober exterior of the Quaker settlers. I stooped 
down under the rock by which I stood, and, 
afraid to move, waited for him to weary of his 
scrutiny of the water. 

Half an hour passed; then I heard a quick, 
sharp whistle, and a woman’s stifled call in 
reply. He stepped rapidly forward, the haw- 
bushes closing behind him as he went a few 
paces farther from me, so that the figure of 
the person whom he went to meet was con- 
cealed. But I had not been mistaken. It was 
a@ woman’s voice I heard with his; the tones 
eager, supplicating, then angry and threaten- 
ing as they talked. I dared not escape, the 
movement of hand or foot would have betrayed 
me, I knew not to whom; convicts, I fancied, 
escaped from the county prison; and so, woman- 
like, waited, accuntulating vague fears together 
until a louder word sobered me, : 

The woman was Meg. My blood chilled. Dull 
and stupid though I thought her, I had come 
to look on the girl as pure and truthful asa 
child, What was this? In all my life I had 
seen no face so low and sensual as this man’s. 

They came nearer; their faces turned toward 
me now. There was a new meaning on the girl’s 
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which I could not read; her hand was on his 
arm. 

“T'll give you two weeks,” he said, savagely, 
following each part of a sentence with an oath. 
“You'll do then as I wish?” ; 

Her hold of his arm tightened unconsciously. 
“flow can I do thisthing? Look at my mother, 
she and the boy are helpless as babes in my 
arms; they have no chance but me between 
them and starvation.” 

“Sell the place,” he growled. 

She dropped her hand, a steady look of ob- 
stinate determination coming into her face. 
“Thee knows that that I will never do. It 
would kill Rachel Mayfield to be rooted from 
the old ground. She shall have her home till 
the last.’ 

She stopped; the man, leaning on his folded 
arms on a fence, peered with an insulting smile 
into .her face—a mocking, mastering smile. 
Meg’s eyes flamed into a strange defiance. 

“No,” quietly. “Thee must stop here, Daniel. 
Not one step farther. I will not sell the farm 
while she lives.” 

“Then——” } 

“God knows,” her whisper, shrill and acrid 
as a cry, “if there were crime in that love for 
thee long ago, I have paid the punishment. 
These ten years I have been a drudge, a slave 
to pay it. If it were not for that, I might be 
now, wife, loved as other women. It’s hard! 
hard!” throwing her arms over her head, and 
sobbing heavily without tears. 

The man lit his segar coolly, and waited for 
her to control herself, the jeering smile still on 
his mouth. She saw it when she looked up, 
and, quieting herself, stood erect and firm. 

“You will not sell it? It would make the old 
woman easy for life; besides 4 

“IT will not. I can work for her. _ I know 
what the loss of her old home-would be to her.” 

“She lived with Mayfield here,” with a sneer. 

“They were the one or two years when she 
did live. Some womer never know such years.” 

The unspoken bitterness of the words touched 
even this man’s calloused heart. “By G 4 
I’m sorry for you, Meg. Between me and the 
old woman you’ve led a devil’s life of it.” 

A flush rushed to her face. “Would—— Is 
there any hope in asking thee once more to 
go—to let me drag out the rest of this life in 
peace? 
think of me as of an ox or horse; but I’m broken 
more’n they know. Betimes, I think it’ll not 
last long—not long. It was the hard work done 
it, an’ the hiding, hiding these many fears.” 

Her words dulled down into silence, her head 


I’m not strong. There’s some of them } 


a 
s going down, the old hopeless vacancy coming 
$ back into her eyes. 

“Well, well,” impatiently, “I’m sorry, Meg, 
but it can’t-be helped. I’m a bad lot, 1 know; 
-always in ill-luck. But the world owes me, 
living, an’ you’re the one as signs the bills—o 
no grumbling.” 

A sudden gust of wind drowned her reply. 
“It blows sharply here,” he said; ‘‘come farther 
down the bank.” She obeyed him, and as they 
turned, the branches rustling in the air hid the 
noise of my footsteps, as I retreated through the 
dead cedar grove and behind the outhouses to 
the farm-house. 

I went into the kitchen and stood by the fire, 
cold in body and sick at heart, unable to an- 
swer old Rachel’s usual patter of questions. | 
wished myself clear of this secret which I had 
learned against my will; the disgust and pity 
I felt for the girl oppressed me. I had so de- 
ceived myself in her, thinking her a good- 
humored, innocent animal; she who had duped 
us all, carrying about with her the shame of 
this old crime, whatever it was, robbing her 
gray-headed mother of the comforts belonging 
to her years to keep it secret. Yet there was 
a redeeming point in her still, remembering 
her obstinate determination to hold to the old 
ground her mother loved. 

She came in as I stood there, carrying a 
halter and some gear that needed mending; 
stopped to pour out a glass of beer and bring 
it to Rachel, her usual habit in the evening, 
laying her thick and stumpy hand caressingly’ 
on the old head as she did so. 

Curiously, with all the new feeling of repug- 
nance rising strong in me to Meg, I never had 
thought her so girlish or pretty as to-night. 
The cold wind, or her excited feeling, had 
called a clear color to her cheek; her dark eyes 
held a new intelligence, a quiet sadness, that 
touched even me, who knew its foul cause. 

" Well, let me be brief. It is not an easy story 
for me to tell, that of Meg Mayfield’s trial and 
its end. It was not difficult for me to avoid 
her, silent as my habit—and I did it; shunned 
her as I would any of God’s creatures that to 
my fastidious judgment seemed unclean. There 
was no womanly thought of pity for a woman, 
no Christly tenderness in my breast for this 
tempted soul, for whom Christ died; her coarse 
secret was alien to my nature—so I drew my 
‘skirts daintily back, and let her creep slowly 
down her miserable way, to what end a God of 
justice pleased. I remember a look the poor 
creature used to give me, sometimes, in those 
days that followed, wondering, appealing, hope- 
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less, a8 one going down into deep waters, seek- 
ing some kimdly glance to bid good-by. I never 
returned it. ; 

There is one of Christ’s words, of which I, 
of all his creatures, have proved the meaning. 
«Inasmuch as ye did it not uate one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye did it not to me.” : 

The autumn passed by quietly. Meg’s cheer- ; 
fulness partly returned. I believed her tor- 
mentor had ceased, for the time, to annoy her. 3 
But her manner toward Bradburn remained ; 
unchanged. The young man, rough and igno- ‘ 
rant though he was by education, was a strong, 
sincere, carnest-natured fellow at bettem, with 
no notions of shyness and coquetry. He meant 
his love, and meaning it, was not afraid te put 
it in plain words. He stepped her, therefore, 
one evening as she was leaving the kitchen 
soon after he entered it, catching the skirt of ; 
her print dress that was tucked up about her } 
waist. 

“Meg!” he said, and then paused to clear 
‘his throat. 

The girl steod flushed and trembling; old 
Rachel laid down her book, and looked up with 
an amused pleasure. Jemmy touched my arm 
to listen. 

“Meg, ['m a plain spoken fellow. There’s 
no use of keeping things secret, especially when 
they’re open as day already. Your mother and 
Jem, and even our friend Jane here, knows 
why I've hung around this place a year or 
more; and they’ve watched you turning your 
back, and shutting your eyes, and trying not 
to see me. It’s time to end this here. If I 
was a cold-hleoded chap, and did not leve you, 
*twouldn’t matter. But I mean what I say, and 
I don’t care if the whole world hears me. It’s 
the reallest thing to me now whether you care 
for me, or net.” 

He had risen while he spoke, and stood look- 
ing down at her, his burly, kindly face hot and 
in thorough earnest. 

“It hurts me living this way. If you love 

me, Meg Mayfield, speak it out, bold and true, 
like an honest girl, and Ili make you the snug- 
gest, happiest home in C——*county. But if 
it's so as you'll say no, don’t be afeard. Ill 
are none the less for you, I’ll——” 
He stopped, watching her face eagerly, chew- 
ing his underlip; she had covered her head 
with her arm, When she looked up, I thought 
that whatever was the crime to be atoned for, 
the was bearing the punishment now in its 
uttermost measure. Even I felt a strange thrill 
of pity at the face. 
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John Bradburn caught it in his two great 


hands. “Why! what’s scarit you, Meg? Don’t 
be afeard, Only speak true.” 

«Yes, I will,” very slowly. «Ill not lie on 
myself to thee, John Bradburn, come what will. 
I can’t be thy wife; but as thee loves me, so 
I——__ I’ve thenght of none but thee these 
many years,” looking up with a quick smile, 

He put his arm about her with a delighted 
laugh. “If that’s so, why who'll keep us 
apart? Net be my wife? What’ll come atween 
us, Meg?” 

“I spoke true,” drawing herself away. “I 
might have said thee was nothing to me, and 
so ended it; but I spoke true. It’s want of 
money that’ll keep us apart, John Bradburn.” 

The young miller reddened. “I’m not rich,” 
he said, with a rough pride; “‘but your mother 
and Jem yonder, ’ll never want a meal while 
there’s grist comes to my mill. You never shall 
work as you do now, Meg, my girl.” 

He waited a moment; but when she made no 
reply, added dryly, “‘I did not think you would 
crave a rich man, or maybe I’d have worked 
harder and had a better show to make.” 

«‘Thee’s bitter, John. I do not deserve it.” 
She drew away from him, and stood by the fire, 
looking into it without moving. I tried to pass 
her to reach the door, but she put out her hand, 
“‘There’s not one of ye but blames me wrong- 
fully,” she said, with a certain dignity and 
assurance of tone of which I would have be- 
lieved her incapable. ‘Miserly and hoarding, 
that’s the word for Meg. It’s hard I can’t right 
myself now, when I’m giving up all that’s good 
in the world fer me.” 

«‘And for what is thee giving it up?” cried 
her mother, querulously. 

Meg faced her suddenly, an inexplicable look 
flashing over her countenance. For a moment 
she did not speak—then, “I think it will come 
right in the end. I’ve tried so hard.” 

Bradburn came toward her. ‘‘Don’t worry,” 
he said, in his bluff, hearty way to old Rachel. 
««Meg’s got some sickly notion in her head; I'll 
soon drive it away.” 

I left the room. I think the girl, even then, 
standing so alone in her great trouble, was hurt 
by my want of womanly interest in her. The 
discussion was waged quietly for many days, 
but I knew how it would end; Meg held her 
secret, and stood firm. The young miller dis- 
appeared from the house, and we fell back into 
our old dull routine. 

A month after this, I was summoned back to 
New England to my brother’s sick bed. It was 
four years before his death left me again with- 
out occupation or a home. I wrote te C—— 
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county, the quiet and seclusion of my old-home 
tempting me, and finding that the school wanted 
@ teacher again, came out at once, going to Mrs. 
Mayfield’s to board. I have a cat-like clinging 
to old places. 

But the change was great. The old lady, her 
gown a little thinner, her shoes more patched, 
still sat in the window reading novels, with the 
same placid, weak smile on her sunken mouth;- 
but her son had become a young man—a man 
with well-meaning impulses, but vague, un- 
steady brain. Meg led him; he always would 
be a man led by a woman. It would be fortu- 
nate if his wife had one tithe the integrity and 
common sense of his present ruler, I thought, 
that first night at supper. 

No one had altered as Meg. Perhaps her 
pain and sacrifice had developed what resources 
lay in her; perhaps some breath of the world 
had penetrated this dull corner of the hills, and 
stimulated even her sluggish brain; but the re- 
sult was startling. I scarcely eould recognize 
in the cheerful, graceful woman, who moved 
through the house with such a quiet, self-re- 
liance, the old animal drudge, that in my heart I 
had despised. Her work was the same, heavier, 
if changed at all; her dress, the old Quaker 


garb, with the thin muslin half veiling neck 
and shoulders; but the uncouth features had 
been out by some dominant thought into a new 
and different meaning. 

Whatever impure thought I had associated 
with the girl, fell from her when TI saw that 


look. The firm, tender mouth; the straight 
moulding of the jaws and nose; the low, broad, 
white forehead; the large, slow, melancholy 
brown eyes below it, all told of a woman who 
lived with a purpose, and that purpose not 
base. 

She met me with a quiet gravity, pressing 
my hand warmly. “I’m glad thee came again, 
Jane,” she said; ‘“‘there were some matters it 
would be best we should talk over before either 
of us die. For my own sake only.” 

She came to my room that night, and entered 


on her subject at once, and without any sign of ¢ 


flinching in face and manner. ‘Thee was in 
the glen one night when I was there—not alone? 
Thee heard what was said that night?” 

“Yes.” 

“T know. I saw when thee went up to the 
house.” 

There was a long silence; she looking straight 
in the fire, her lips compressed as by some stern 
remembrance; presently she recalled herself. 
“TI knew that thee wronged me then. I could 


> 
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duty to suffer any stain on her clothes—none. 
But my seeret is mime still—thee will keep it?” 

I nodded. 

“The man thee saw was here again last night, 
I gave him money; he comes often. I give him 
money to keep away. Tt is not easy to find such 
sums as he wants. I have to work and save, 
That was the reason I would not marry John 
Bradburn.” 

The sentences dropped out short and hard— 

it cost her much to speak them. £f did not in- 
; terrupted her. 

“Tt is not that alone. Jacob Aylott is eager 
to buy the farm; and Abby—thee knows that 
Jemmy and Abby are old friends?” a blush and 
arch smile coming to her face like a child’s. No 
blush had followed the name of her own lover. 
I knew then how deep the pain had been. 

“He is an obstinate old man; he has set his 
heart upon this bit of ground; wants it as a 
sort of settlement upon Abby. James will have 
no other fortune, and his talent is not—not 
practical.” 

‘* But the land is yours ?’’ I interposed, hastily. 
«Why should they rob you of your all for James’ 
marriage portion ?” 

She colored. ‘I do not call it mine. But 
James cannot have it. It is very dear to my 
mother. And then,” the blood rushing from 
her face, ‘‘if I should not be able to satisfy this 
;man, it must go to hold him off. Everything 
must go for that.” The veins in her throat rose 
and swelled; her hands clenched; but the face 
remained still and firm. ‘I have another reason 

for telling thee this. Thee calls thyself my 
’ mother’s friend. For her thee will help me 
keep this seeret.” 

“For her?” 

“This man Birkitt was her second husband.” 
She stopped a moment before she said. ‘I do 
not choose to speak of her life with him. He 
was more like a beast than a man. I think it 
would kill her to see his face again. She has 
thought him dead these many years.” 

That was her secret. 

“You have given up marriage, and borne all 
this opprobrium to keep him off, Meg?” I said, 
looking at her keenly. : 

It never had occurred to her that she had 
made an unselfish sacrifice. ‘Mother must not 
suffer,” she said, calmly. 

John Bradburn was not married, I soon took 
pains to ascertain. His old gray mare trotted 
up the clay road occasionally, going slower as 
it neared the gate, horse and rider looking wist- 
fully in. But what mattered that? In two 
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not set it right. Now I will. It is not a woman’s 


weeks after E came Birkitt was back again, 
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with a demand for a sum utterly beyond poor 
Meg’s hopes of raising. 

“He offers,” she said, coming to me—‘he 
offers to sign a paper binding him to leave the 
country forever, if I give him this money. If 
not, he will claim my mother as his wife, and 
she, whatever the law might decide, would feel 
itright to go.” 

She showed no sign of emotion, other than 
that her lips were dry and bloodless. 

“What will you do, Meg?” I asked, with a 
eowed feeling. 

“Sell the place—it has come to that. I have 
advertised it to be sold two weeks from to-day.” 

“And after that?” 

“I will buy him off. There will be nothing 
left.” . 

“Meg!’”’ I caught hold of her coarse flannel 
sleeve. ‘‘Meg, child! you will-do yourself jus- 
tice? You will explain to them why you do 
this thing?” 

“No. She shall not know he lives. _ They 
will but think me more miserly than before. 
What matters it?’ and so, quietly, but holding 
her hand clasped about her throat, she left the 
room. 

It was at breakfast, the next morning, that 
she told them, catching Jemmy’s coat as he 
rose to go out, with, “Stay a bit, Jem, boy, I’ve 
some’at to tell thee,”’ in a flurried, trembling 
voice. When she had gaid it, neither mother 
mor son spoke. A blank, amazed silence fell 
on the room. “I’ve this to say for my.own 
part,” she went on, hurriedly, her hands still 
catching nervously at the boy’s coat. ‘It’s not 
for myself. I do it. It’s for the best, as God 
hears me. Jacob Aylott asked me to settle the 
place on Jimmy, and then he’d have stood no 
longer between him and Abby. I would not. I 
saved it for mother, then; but I can’t save it 
now.” 

“Two weeks!” gasped old Rachel. She’s 
selling the place,” turning to me with a silly 
halflaugh. «In two weeks——” 

“I'd like you to believe, if that’s possible,” 
said poor Meg, rising and holding her shaking 
hands on the table, ‘‘that I did it for the best. 
I'd be glad if you'd think that, Jemmy, and— 
ard mother. I’ve tried a long time to do alla 
Woman could on the farm—tI’ve tried. If you 
could think of that.” 

Character tells in the end. The long, hard 
years of Meg’s labor for them stood before 
mother and son, and now the time of her trial 
came, they did not doubt her. 

Rachel put out her skinny, weak hand, and 
aught the stony hard fingers that trembled as 





she held them. “I’m a foolish old body to cry,” 
she said, with a quivering laugh. ‘‘ Don’t mind 
me, Meg; thee knows best. God knows thee’s 
been a faithful, true daughter. ‘What's the 
old house beside that? Let it go, child.” 

James’ face had been burning since his sister 
spoke first. ‘Was I to rob you to win old 
Aylott’s daughter?” he burst forth, angrily. 
“You never told me the old man suggested 
that, Meg. I thought he wanted the land in 
the mere manner of trade. Never mind, woman, 
some day you and Abby Aylott will live differ- 
ent and softer lives, if my right hand keeps its 
skill. Ill not be Easy Jemmy always, please 
God.” 

John Bradburn came to me when the news of 
the sale had become the talk of the country. 
‘* What have they to live on when that’s gone?” 
he said, a’ suppressed glow of anticipation in 
his eye. 

“Nothing.” 

“T’ll have my wife at last, then, Jane,” he 
said, his whole burly form expanding with his 


‘honest pleasure. ‘At last, thank God! I’ve 


been in earnest if man ever was, before about 
that woman.” 

But I knew Meg better than her lover. She 
never would be a clog about his neck, or bring 
her beggared family to him. 

They were a reticent family, the Mayfields; 
until the day of the sale it never was spoken 
of amongst us. 

Meg was more cheerful than for years before. 
‘‘T can work for mother and Jemmy now,” she 
said, with a fresh, warm smile. ‘Let me have 
this weight off of my hands but once.” 

It was a bright, cold morning in February, 
that of the sale. For two or three days pre- 
vious, the neighboring farmers had hung around 
the place, coming in to offer sympathy to the 
Mayfields in their dull, tactless way. It was a 
thing almost unheard of in that country for 
land to change hands. The same fields went 
down from the Dutch trucksters to their chil- 
dren as intact as their religion. It troubled 
them, therefore, this public auction of Aaron 
Mayfield’s old bit of ground. It presupposed 
a lamentable state of poverty, perhaps starva- 
tion. Many were the pitying glances of the 
fat-faced farmers at Meg and her mother dur- 
ing those five days. 

Old Jacob Aylott, reasoning in the same 
fashion, fought shy of the Mayfields. ‘They 
were idle, shiftless;” seeing the coveted site 
for a mill-race slipping from his fingers, unless 
by lawful payment. 

_Abby, a little, hot-tempered, blue-eyed chit 
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of a girl, crept in, after dark, the night before, 
with some pretended errand—a shallow excuse 
for throwing her arms about Meg’s neck, and 
kissing her hotly with stifled sobs. Jemmy 
walked home with her, which, perhaps, had 
entered into the programme covered by the 
errand, 

When they were gone, Meg sat cowering over 
the fire, her hands resting on her knees, her 
large figure thrown into strong relief in the 
ruddy light, the face, under its prim, Quaker 
cap, earnest and pale, 

Now and then she cast furtive, guilty glances 
through the window, where the cold moonlight 
coming in, showed a patch of the slope before 
the house, and the swampy ravine below. There, 
up and down, aimless asa child, poor old Rachel 
had been wandering since dusk, wrapped in a 
cloak of Meg’s, touching the bushes, the stumps 
of trees, stopping to sit down on some old bench 
or grass-seat—some sharp thought of the days 
when she had been young, and alive, and loved, 
coming through her cloudy, worn brain. 

“See there! See there!” muttered Meg;. 
‘and I tried to keep her from this!” 

“You’ve been brave so long, are you going 
to turn coward now, Meg?” 

“No; but I had a fancy. I believed that 
God watched them as tried to help themselves 
in the right, and come to their aid at the end. 
But He’s long acoming.” ‘ 

That was all. She lit the candle, and stole 
off to her chamber in the garret, like.a guilty 
thing. : 

When Jemmy came back, he brought his 
mother in, and after she was gone, stood by 
the fire, his hands behind him, his eyes on 
the floor, 

“Tvll turn out right in the end,” he said. 
. “If I had a profession or trade,” looking at his 
lame leg. 

“You’ve your head, youngster; and that’s 
all the capital a man needs, to make his way 
in this world,” said a wiry, loud voice behind 
him. 

James looked annoyed, then turned to wel- 
come the, stranger, a small, town-bred looking 
man, in great-coat and fur-cap, who stood at 
the door. 

‘Mr. Sampson,” motioning tome. ‘A gen- 
tleman from Pittsburgh, who has been looking 
at the place to-day.” 

Sampson gave a surprised “Hillo! Jane 
Bowers!” he cried, ‘Is it in this odd corner 
of the world’ you’ve turned up? School, ch? 
I? Well, I’m out prospecting—turhing an 
honest penny as I can. Boarding here, hey? 





Our young friend wants to sell? And what,” 
turning sharply to James, ‘might you think 
fair value for this patch of yours?” 

James answered, dryly, that the place was 
not his... Bradburn, the miller, would most 
likely determine its value, as he meant to buy it, 

‘Bradburn, the miller, hey? And Bradburn 
has cut his eye-teeth, has he?” with a con- 
temptuous whistle. 

I checked the boy’s rising wrath by a look, 
and proceeded to entertain my townsman—for 
Ben Sampson was from my own village in Con- 
necticut; an old school-mate and neighbor; 
& sharp; honest, well-meaning fellow, to whom 
good luck came by nature. He might be a 
useful bidder on the property to-morrow. So 
I talked to him while James went out to fodder 
thecattle, and make things tidy for the twentieth 
time, for the auction. 

|. Ben was curious, beyond all apparent reason, 
concerning the family, and their motive for 
selling the place; but I remembered his birth- 
place, and was lenient with him. 

It was late when he left, saying as he went 
out, “Keep up heart, my chap! I may give 
you a bid to-morrow myself;” which James 
received in sullen silence. 

The day of the sale, as I said, was bright and 
cold. Pitts, the autioneer from P——, took 
breakfast with us. Then Meg and her mother 
went up to their own room, leaving the kitchen 
and “keeping-room,” in possession of the ten 
or a dozen rough-crated farmers in their 
leathern-leggings, and whips in hand, who had 
come to buy. 

“It seems,” said Pitts, ‘as though the bid- 
ders were all present; so’s the day's sharp, we'll 
just hev the sale in here, instead of out-a-doors. 
Auction begins at ten. Gives us an hour and 
a half to talk things over.” 

For the next hour, therefore, the buzz of thé 
thick voices, and the fumes of tobacco, came 
up to our rooms; Bradburn’s clear, hearty - 
tones striking in with the others, now and 
then, and Aylott’s shrill squeak. I listened 
for my Connecticut friend, but he was not 
there. Ten came—a quarter past, when & 
sharp tap was heard at my door. 

“Jane, Mr. Sampson wishes to see you with 
me,” said Meg, speaking as a machine might, 

I followed her to the inner-kitchen, where 
Ben stood alone, his back to the fire, his hands 
crossed beneath his coat-tails. He bowed, with 
a keen look to Meg, the corners of his mouth 
sharply drawn down. 

«You're the owner of this bit of ground, Miss, 
it seems? Well, I was goin’ to take yer place 
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before night; but something has made me 
ange my mind. I’m going to do the fair 
thing, come what will. You stop this sale— 
sharp’s the word. Hold onto your ground, 
gery foot—it’s worth a mint to you. How 
nuch did you think of being a fair offer for’t?” 

Meg named a price; the sum, I remember, 
which Birkitt had demanded. 

“Pah! it will bring you in that much a day! 
fee here, Miss! I’ve seen into this bit of swamp 
pretty thoroughly, since your advertisement 
came out. It’s sodden with oil, ma’am! OilY 
Do you know what that is?” 

“Yes, I know.” Meg was human; her face 
githered a new color suddenly. When John 
Bradburn’s voice reached her from within, her 
tye flashed. ‘Are you sure of what you say?” 

“So sure, Miss Mayfield,” in a rapid, business- 
like tone, ‘‘that I make you an offer this mo- 
ment, to lease the lower acres of your tract 
terms that will make you and yours rich for 
life beyond all your hopes and fancies. I act 
fora company. I’ve acted honestly to-day. It 
was a sore temptation; but God will reward me, 
I guess,” lifting his hat hastily. 

“Stop the sale,” said Meg, in a quick, de- 
cided tone, motioning to James, who came to 
the door. 

“You seem to be a young woman of business 
habits,’ Sampson went on to say; “but, per- 
haps, you’d prefer that your brother and some 
near friend should consult with me about the 
Papers.” 

" Meg nodded. 

“What friend, for instance? Bradford, Brad- 
burn—what’s the miller’s name? Near friend, 
eh?” 

Meg hardly bowed, now; and so quickly the 
color went and came, so unsteady were the 
hands resting on the table, that I doubt if Mr. 
Sampson would have repeated his assertion as 
t her cool business talent. 





Something, I know not what, drove me out 
of doors. I needed air, for I don’t cry, like 
other women, to clear my brain when any 
great joy breaks on me. 

‘Meg did, I think. Her eyes were yery red 
and swollen, and her face pale, that evening, 
when I came home, and found them sitting down 
about the supper-table, John Bradburn with us 
for the first time for many years. But if her 
face was pale, and lips unsteady, their was a 
tearful, tender smile hid in her eyes, the rarest 
and happiest ever seen there. 

“Only to think, Jem, my boy,” said Brad- 
burn, ‘“‘how we’ve been sleeping over mines of 
gold, and barely fighting the wolf off all the 
time. Sampson tells me my land is worth as 
much as yours; and I came near trading that 
patch to Colton for a pair of mules.” But Jem’s 
eyes were on a bright face peeping in the door, 
under a cherry-colored hood. 

I took old Rachel away from the table fora 
quiet walk out under the cedars, though the 
night was cold. But I thought poor Meg would 
be the better of a few quiet minutes to feel the 
strong arm, and look into the true, honest face 
that was to be hers for life. They had waited 
for that hour for many long years. 

When we came in, they sat together by the 
clear fire—Jamesand Abby gone. ‘‘Aylott sent 
for Jem, to talk over the day,” said Bradburn, 
with a meaning smile. And then Meg took her 
mother to her room, pleased and chatiering 
like a child. 

“TI paid Birkitt over the money to-day,” said 
John, gravely, lowering his voice, ‘We are 
done with him forever. If I had but guessed 
what my girl was suffering in these long years! 
She told me all to-day,” passing his hand over 
his hot forehead. 

Meg, coming down the stairs, kissed me as I 
passed her. ‘Gop pip not Forgxt,” she whis- 
pered, her eyes glistening. 





NEVERMORE. 
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BY EMILY SANBORN, 


Taz moonlight resteth, calm and still, 
On grove and hamlet, vale and hill; 
The stars look down with pitying light— 
But I watch them alone to-night. 


One year ago, "twas just as fair, 
Soft music trembled on the air; 

My heart was filled with dreams so bright, 
Of one who came that night. 


Bat, oh! for the voice that is silent now; 
The amiling eye and the noble brow, 





Can never return to my aching sight— 
Iam weeping alone to-night. 


Weird memory points with a dreary pain, 
To that far-off grave on the Southern plain; 
It pierces my heart with its cruel blight— 
But he calmly rests to-night. 


And nevermore, when the moonlight falls, 
Brightly around the dear home-walls, 
Will I list for his footstep, at the door, 
Buoyant and firm, as in days of yore— 
Ah! never, nevermore! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L——’S DIARY.” 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 402, VOLUME XLIX. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr, Garpyer, whose eyes, as he worked, had 
been many times directed toward Hastings and 
his companions, now approached them, a few 
tools in one hand, while the other was engaged 
in settling his handsome hair and his apron, 

. “What a pleasant face he had!” my heroine 
says, ‘“‘and what quiet manners! He was a 
young man; and his wife, once a mill-girl, now 
a fine-looking woman, lived alone in one of the 
white houses built for the overseers. I used to 
think his home must be pleasant to him, for he 
seemed in a hurry to get there, spent all his 
evenings there; and always had her on his arm 
when he went out to church Sundays.” 

“My sister Marcia, Gardner, and Miss Bell— 
Effie, I believe, they call you at home, don’t 
they?” said Hastings, with his low, short laugh. 
This was when Mr. Gardner came up. 

“Glad to see you,” bowing, joining his hands 
oa the tools behind him. ‘Just come?” 

“Yes, sir,” Marcia replied. Effie’s eyes, very 
wide, were looking over the strange place. She 
had, moreover, the bunched-up look of a bird 
suffering with some sort of disconsolateness. 

“They board with you?” -vithdrawing his 
eyes from Effie to address Hastings. 

Yes,” 

“Good plan. Brown is out. But one of you'll 
have these looms—pleasant ones. Let me see— 
which one is the old hand?” 

“This one—Marcia. She has worked in 
Lowell, on the Boott, where my brother is 
superintendent. They called her pretty smart 
there, I believe, didn’t they, Marsh?” 

After a little laughter, a little more banter— 
mostly on Hastings’ part—it was settled that 
they should commence work on the morrow; 
and then Gardner, looking very well pleased, 
reassuring them that he was glad to get them, 
and that Brown would be, he moved on with 
them to accompany them up stairs. 

“Dark place,’ he remarked, as they were 
ascending the stairs. ‘I'll have the door open 
in a minute. There, now we see. We should 
keep it open in warm weather if it wasn’t for 
the girls down there, They like it best shut. 


It keeps visitors out. A good many come to see 
the works; they like to steer clear of ’em.” 
36 





“They’re exclusive down there,” said Hust- 
ings. ‘They are real aristocrats; I'll leave it 
to Gardner.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

As the best possible mill-luck would have it, 
when Brown was going round among the looms, 
his brows knit, byt his mouth pleasant enough, 
consideting what he should do with the new- 
fledged girl—Effie, that was—May Edwards, 
coming to him out of the carner of the room, 
the pleasantest, best corner of the room, told 
him she supposed she must leave in a fortnight. 

Not for good? he said; meaning, not finally. 

Yes, she supposed she must. 

She was going out to be married, he knew. 

“Very well,” he said, afterward adding, that 
he was sorry to lose her, and hoped the good 
luck she knew how to deserve would attend her. 

He told her she had, perhaps, better teach the 
new girl there on her looms. The other looked 
capable enough; but, perhaps, she had better 
teach the new one. 

Effie’s teacher had worked there years; dress- 
ing plainly, but well, for Ais sake; saving nearly 
all her gains for his sake, actually contributing 
more than half his support in his studies for the 
ministry. 

Now, at last, when he was thirty, she twenty- 
five, he was ready to be ordained, and installed 
over a distant parish; and she must now make 
herself quite ready to take her place at his side 
as his wife. And I doubt if any preparation 
could have more ennobled and fitted her for 
this place, than the dutiful, loving life she had 
lived there among her looms; keeying the world, 
as it were, under her feet; keeping only her 
work, her love, and her Lord before her and 


‘in her heart. 


So she was a lady in the truest sense; in 
Ruskin’s sense; in the sense of the Word of God. 
And so Effie was happy under her gentle tuition, 
sitting with her in the window-seat, while the 
looms, as if they had human intelligence, were 
at work before them, she got many lessons that 
others do not get. 

As the reader knows, she brought capacities, 
enthusiasms that few possess; and in few 


‘ days, she seemed to herself, to her teacher, gad 
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to Brown, who, as the other girls thought, had 
never before stayed down there sp much, she 
seemed to have mastered the thing. 

Her teacher left her for ten minutes, for an 
hour, for a half day, for a whole day at last, 
the looms behaving just as well as when she 
was there. And Effie was so happy she could 
have danced. She did, shuttle in hand; to meet 
May on her return. 

Marcia worked near her—was capable; was 
charmed at her success, her content; was ready 
tohelp her when any difficulty appeared. When 
May’s fortnight was up, therefore, her looms 
were given to Effie; Brown trying hard to keep 
his forehead knit, as was his wont among his 
girls, but finding it difficult, she was such an 
off-hand little thing! This was what he called 
her, to himself, an off-handed little thing! It 





was what they all were inclined to call her, } 
laughing to see how busy she could be with her} anywhere; and he had been in a good many 


looms, as well as out before the windows, dig- 
ging and working among the rare, beautiful 
plants she had added to Caroline’s modest: plat— 
roses, geraniums, pinks, lilies, sent down to her 
from full garden at home, digging and work- 
ing, bursting in at length to find every loom 
going, thread in every shuttle, the cloth run- 
ning down, down; slowly, but, nevertheless, 
filling her cloth-beams; slowly, but, neverthe- 
less, emptying her yarn-beams. Why! why! 


and she danced and laughed, seeing how it} 


went on. But it was her opinion every girl in 
the room came to: tend her work when she was 
out there gardening. Indeed, once, when. she 
came in—her exits and entrances were through 
her window, low inside, outside, on a level 
with the ground—she did find three girls, one 
before each loom, changing and filling shuttles, 
mending a thread in the warp. 

Making her bows of thanks to.them, she ran 





; 


‘*He is cross! real cross!” Brown’s girls said 
of him. ‘1 wouldn’t work for him if he wasn’t 
in everything else so good an overseer. Capt. 
Paul’—this was the agent—says, ‘‘there isn’t 
another overseer in the yard who begins to un- 
derstand machinery as he does.” 

And then they added, laughingly, ‘He’s 
handsome! I don’t see what makes him so 
handsome! I don’t believe he knows how 
handsome he is. He wouldn’t be so cross if 
he did. I wish somebody would tell him. I 
wish you would,” said Harriet Stark one day, 
speaking to Effie, who was her near neighbor 
and friend. ‘You aren’t afraid of him, as all 
the rest of us are?” A 

This was when. Effie had been there several 
months, turning off the cloth as never neophyte 
was known to before, in that yard, at any rate. 

Gardner said he never saw anything like it 


mills. 
To this Brown was silent; but it is, neverthe- 


-less, trua that she was his jewel. 


«Won’t you?” Harriet entreated. ‘*Wouldn’t 
it be fun if you would only do it? Oh! see that 
loom of mine! It behaves as I have seen Brown 
when he was at his crossest; stops, throws the 
shuttle out. I will get Brown; he will take hold 
of it and make it give an account of itself. I 
have had Gardner ten times, yesterday and to- 
day. I’m going after him. But my heart is in 
my throat, as it always is, when I am going to 
him for anything.” 

She went, and in a minute returned, and 
Brown following, tools in hand. 

A little wrestling with the lathe, a few looks 
underneath, a few touches, shortening a line, 
tightening a screw, and it wasdone? No. He 
expected it was. But see! he starts the loom, 
it goes beauti— Whew! out comes the shuttle, 


te see how it was with their looms; and with { which strikes its point into Effie’s web, break- 
such gay spirits that the little dark—dark, I? ing out hundreds of threads and tearing the 
Mean, as all lower rooms are, compared with ? cloth down. 


the upper room—out-of-the-way place, was, as 


Then was not Brown aroused? Did he not 


it were, the retreat to which all the laughter- } almost lift the loom off its feet wrestling with 
loving, courtesy-loving gods and goddesses had ; it? Yet he was neither pale nor red; nor did 


ome to take up their constant abode. 

And Brown—what did make Brown stay 
down there at his high desk so much, when 
he-used to be in the uppér room, of which, 
also, he was first overseer, so much; and down 
there so little? 





CHAPTER X. 
Brown was of the kind of overseer called, by 
the girls, cross. I suppose there is as much as 
one guch in every yard. 


3 








he, in any way, show signs of annoyance. So 
it seemed to Effie. He simply seemed mighty 
to conquer the obdurate piece and bind it to 
his will; that was all. 

He put Harriet ut of his way, as he would 
a stool. She trembled; she could have cried, 
he was so cross! 

“Qh, dear! he is so cross!” she said to Effie, 
who, with dexterous fingers, was at work upon 
her disordered web. 

Effie had heard the girls say that they would 
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rather have Brown than anybody else in’ the 
world, to help them through with a break-out, 
or a pick-out. He did the thing up so hand- 
somely; but he hardly ever helped them, they 
said. 

He came, when he was done with Harriet’s 
loom, and, without speaking, began to help 
Effie. They stood and picked and tied some 
minutes in silence; then Effie, speaking quietly, 
said, 

««What makes you so cross, Mr. Brown?” 

He only gave one quick glance in her unper- 
turbed face, his fingers still busied among the 
threads. And Effie knew about the glance, 
although she kept her eyes down, her fingers 
flying, waiting for his answer. 

Finding that it did not come, that now his 
eyes were wholly on his work, and that his 
mouth was very grave, she said again, ‘* What 
is it, Mr. Brown, that makes you so cross? I 
wish you would tell me. I want to know.” 


- “I don’t know as I am,” without looking tp, 

his mouth becoming every moment graver. 
“The girls think youare. And—why, weren’t 

you cross just now, fixing Harriet’s loom?” 
“If I was, I didn’t know it. ‘I don’t now.” 
“Oh! but you must have been! At least, I 


think you were.” 

He said nothing to this; but after they had 
again worked awhile in silence, he said, his 
eyes on his work, ‘Do the girls all think Iam 
oross?” 

Yes, we all do.” 

I wonder if I have ever been cross to——” 

“To whom?” 

“To you.” 

He was gathering the mended threads into 
his hand, preparing to start the loom. 

“TI guess you are a little cross toward me 
now.” 

Neither did he reply to this. Without look- 
ing at her again, he started her work, left it 
going beautifully; gathered his tools, gave Har- 
riet’s subdued loom a passing scrutiny, and then 
went off, disappearing in the dusky stairway. 

Effie, telling Sylvester about it that evening, 
said, ‘We quarreled. We quarreled ineffably.” 

Sylvester knew how that was, he told her. 
And then he gave her this additional informa- 
tion, that he saw his eagle again that day—a 
magnificent fellow! It did a body good seeing 
such a bird on the wing, going in such a grand 
way about his business over all our doltish 
heads. He had his nest at Rock Rayniond, 
probably. - 

Effie, listening with all her old interest in 
Sylyester’s marvels, his delights, laughing, 





remembering old days—wished they had one of 
the fellow’s eggs, she-said. And then she gave 
him more particulars of her quarrel that day 
with Brown; but saying, it was her opinion, 
‘‘He knew something which was a recommenda- 
tion.” 

Brown, writing that same evening to his pet, 
his sister, told her about the quarrel. Or, at 
least, he told her that he and she quarreled that 
day. But she, his little sis, was not to be wor- 
riéd about it. It was better, he said, quarrel- 
ing with her, than sitting to tie true-love knots 
by the hour with any other. ’ 


CHAPTER XI. 


WinTER came. 

Effie, without trying to do so, was earning 
money fast. Being what she was, it was not 
possible she could care for money, only as a re- 
presentative of success. It was something to 
turn off more pieces than any other girl on the 
works; to receive each pay-day a larger sum 
than any other girl on the works received 

It was something to know that the overseers, 
with Brown’s exception, and even Capt. Paul, 
and, indeed, all Amoskeag, were proud of her. 

So she kept each day intact; succumbed to no 
attacks of headache or cold; listened to none 
of the entreaties from home, or from Sylvester, 
who, haying three hours of leisure one day, 
came over and wanted her to go with him up 
to Rock Raymond, and watch for a sight at his 
eagle. 

She went in early to make her looms clean 
and bright as looms could be, that neither she 
nor her looms need be hindered for cleaning 
after the works were started up. 

Her shuttles caught the first movement of the 
big wheel, and used the very last. 

So she succeeded; so her life was filled with 
interest; so she went about her work, went out 
and in,-went into church and Sabbath-school, 
with her best dignity and grace wrapped as a 
cheerful robe about her. 

When the Christmas season drew near, ah! 
then it was she held her roll of bank-notes in 
her hand, feeling every nerve of her sensitive 
palm thrilled by the touch—the notes being 
made electric, as I suppose nearly all things 
may be, by love; love of her home, the dear, 
dear spot where the dear, dear—— Wheugh! 
she said to herself, interrupting herself, was 
she sentimental? 

Wheugh! she said to Sylvester, who came 
in just then, as he did nearly half his evenings, 
to talk with her, getting, at the same time, his 
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favorite games at backgammon, or checkers, 
or chess. 

She was growing sentimental, she told him. 

He looked her over, walking round her, to 
gee if he could discover anything of it; then 
got her down to the game—a game often sus- 
pended, as all their games were, by a higher 
interest in some book, or something they were 
bing at Washington, in France, or India, and 
especially at home. 

“They're all old fogies up there,” they said; 
end in other respects vilified them, laughing. 

But this was m stly when they were in danger 
of showing wet eyes, of speaking with husky 
or tremulous voices; of being, in short, what 
Effie called sentiméntal. 

This was why Effie’s bank-notes thrilled her 
so—melted her heart so. Christmas'was coming, 
and she was going to turn the notes, a good 
quantity of them, into charming gifts for Syi- 
vester, and for the fogies up there at M——, 
in thé big, white house by the river. 

She did leave her looms, one day, to go to 
Concord, tohuy what she wanted. But Gardner 
put two spare hands on her work—one of them 
an old weaver, waiting for looms. 

Marcia helped, Harriet helped. There was 
not a girlin‘the room who did not want. Effie’s 
looms to be kept constantly going, letting the 
cloth down to the beams. 

Or no one but the new girl out on the back 
row. Her envy, jealousy, and morose dispo- 
sition, were kept in awe by the generous spirit 
ofthe place; so that she did all her head-tossing 
among her looms, saying to her uncharitable 
self, “That isthe way! I wonder how it would 
be if 1 were to stay out a day to go to Concord? 
My! I should like to try it!” 

She tried it the next day—stayed out to eut 
a dress; and especially to see if Gardner would 
put two spare hands on her looms. " 

He did; but there was no love to quicken the 
work. On the contrary, there was dislike 
toward the girl, who, on most occasions, showed 
herself unfriendly and selfish. And, on the 
whole, I fear the looms, if they could have 
spoken, would have given that night but a mor- 
tified account of the day’s performance. 

The girl said to herself and her neighbor, 
that there was but little more cloth on her 
beams when she came in than when she left 
them—and she was immensely cross. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Asout this time, a chest, for the overseers’ 
use, had been brought down and left in the 
middle of the floor to wait for its contents. 





And pretty soon three of the girls, Effie, Har- 
riet, and Caroline, running away from their 
looms, sat down together on it to talk. ! 

While they were sitting thus, Brown came 
down, with his hand full of things that were to 
go into the chest. And when the girls saw it, 
and knew by the direction of his glance, as well 
as by his approach toward the chest, that he 
was coming to open it, Caroline and Harriet 
rose to give him the opportunity, But Effie 
kept her seat, her eyes, gay with mischief, fixed, 
not on the gentleman beside her, waiting, but on 
Harriet and Caroline, who stood watching to see 
what would happen. 

This happened. Having read the girl a mo- 
ment, he applied his empty hand to the handle 
of the chest, raised it, and set her going; and 
she did not stop until she was at her looms, 
changing empty shuttles for full ones. 

There was laughter, enough of it, in the 
room. And, by-the-by, as many of my readers 
as have seen the print of the servant who, 
on entering the room with a dish for her mas- 
ter’s dinner, finds a kitten at play with his 
neatly got-up cue, know what the expression of 
the new girl was—so awful to her mind was 
Brown, so hazardous Effie’s temerity. 

Brown did not smile; nor was there any need 
that he should. His face was brighter than 
that of most men, when they smile, and even 
laugh their profoundest. 

Neither did Effie smile; but when she saw 
the rest laughing, she tipped her head at them, 
as if she were saying, ‘“‘Didn’t I tease him? 
Wasn’t it fun?” 

Another day, soon after, when she was stand- 
ing with Caroline at the window-seat of the 
latter, Brown came to get a tool he had left 
there a short time before, in repairing Caro- 
line’s loom. 

Effie had the tool in her hand, and kept it 
there through his search; and -after his search 
was ended, by his seeing that she had it, he 
extended his hand for it, his imperturbable 
eyes on her imperturbable eyes; but she made 
no movement toward relinquishing it; she only, 
out of the fingers of her other hand, gave him 
a bit of yarn she had unconsciously, as she 
talked with Caroline, twirled and twisted into 
a ring. 

Having shown her the shape, as it lay on his 
spread .palm, he went off with it up into his 
high desk. 

And when she looked, a moment after, he 
showed it to her hangipg loosely from one of 
his fingers. 

At first she did not dislike this; but at last, 
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-Isuppose she did.,. She sighed, at any rate, a 
~ good round sigh, that even Brown, in his desk, 


could haye heard but: for the noisy looms be- 


otween, and said, ‘He shall. not do such things! 


I am vexed as I can be!” 

And after that she carefully kept her eyes 
down, if he came ever so-riéar, remained ever 
so long. She did not even see his desk for five 
days. She counted the days, congratulating 
herself. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Curistmas morning, clear, crisp, heavenly, 
found Effie at rest, as she had rested no day 
-since she took up this lifé; which, although she 
did not know it, was a strain. 

In her handsome French dressing-gown, with 
handsome silk facings and tassels, and slippers 
to match, she sat down thinking of home, 
holding her gift—a fine edition of Burns’ works, 
in six volumes, 

It was from Sylvester, she knew. They had 

been talking a good deal about Burns lately, 
reading him up in an old tattered one-volume 
edition Sylvester brought down with him when 
he came. She found it behind the window- 
curtain, where ‘‘good, old Sylvester’’—so, in 
her fondness, she called him—*‘placed it, when 
he was over the evening before. 
» Inupon this content came Hastings, bringing 
from a shelf outside, where his wife kept her 
planis in summer, a paper parcel, directed to 
“Miss Bell.” 

Inside she found a magnificent ‘London 
Souvenir,” then in the high day of its renown; 
but no writing to show who was the givér. 

Hastings tried to make out the ‘‘hand” in 
the superscription. 

“It can’t be Brown’s,”’ he said, inspecting it. 

“Not Brown’s! Of course not!” answered 
Effie. He couldn’t bear her, she added. He 
wasn’t civil to her! If he was ever civil, if he 
ever came near her, she turned her back and 
didn’t see him. 

He, Hastings, told her, when she first came, 
that Brown was obliged to be cross; for if he 
ever did come down out of his chariot and speak 
toa girl, as Gardner did ten times every day 
he lived, the girl so spoken to went up that 
minute toward the sun. She might be a sen- 
sible girl, or might have been sensible up to 
that time, he told her—but then was the end of 
her good sense. She was in a whirl of expec- 
tations after that, of which Brown was center. 
She thought that she, fqrtunate above all others, 
had got him—and she walked on air, as it were, 
she yas so proud, so delighted at having got 





Brown-—the cross, the high, the oracle, reputed 
wiser than all the rest of Amoskeag together, 
for uever saying anything to prove that he had 
any wisdom at all; and for being—pretty! The 
girls all thought he was pretty! She wished she 
could show them George! 

When she looked so and spoke go at home, her 
dark ,cheeks glowing, her eyes flashing, they 
laughed, rubbed their hands, walking round 
her, and called her their dear, ineffable sister, 

Pugh!) she added, throwing the book from 
her as one said, '‘‘Who can it be, if it isn’t 
Brown?” ending a train of speculations with, 
‘No, L suppose it can’t be he,” until Effie could 
bear it.no longer, she was so wrathy; and went 
away to her room, hugging Sylvester's gift, 
carrying the other but loosely; vexed enough 
to ery that-anybody, as she said, had the auda- 
city to offer it. 

He shall not do such things!” said she, 
within herself, giving the book a toss to her 
bed. “I will not bear it from him! Never 
speaks to me—never has anything more to do 


with me than if I were a stone. nly, only,” , 


softening at certain rather pleasant memories 
stealing unobtrusively in, ‘he is really so plea- 
sant in his results.” 

And now she began to laugh at herself, at 
her word, ‘‘results.”’ She would have nothing 
to do with his book, however, but to put it away 
out of sight, with some rubbish of Sylvester's, 
on a high shelf in her closet. Shea, was not 
going to grow silly, like the rest, and think 
that now he and she would be cooing like a 
pair of doves to cach other. 

In the mills the great wheels rolled that day, 
impelling a thousand lesser wheels, and pullies, 
and belts. Mést of the looms and frames were 
going; and girls were there to tend them. But 
enough were still, at least in the lower room of 
the old mill, to give a hushed sound befitting 
the day to the rest. For one party had gone 
to N——, where'a church was to be dedicated; 
and another large one of fifty, were going to 
Concord, to a late dinner at The Eagle. 

This party was to include the Pauls and some 
visitors, the Hastings, Effie, the Gardners, and 
so forth, 

Brown: started it, some said; but there were 
enough to say, “I guéss you will find he didn't; 
I guess you'll find he won’t go;” Gardner being 
one of these. 

And although on hearing it, Effie drew a long 
breath of relief, she certainly felt there was 
then the less to go for. She certainly did want 
to stay there where she was, where—where he 


would be not far off—compelling herself to 
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fish, having begun the contemptible thought. 
@h! but she could not forgive herself for be- 
giming it; and he so—so cross toward her! 

As the hour for starting drew near, she felt 
her ill-humor, her repugnance to stirring out 
anywhere, increase to a tormenting degree. 
Sle would certainly, at the last hour, have said 
that her head ached, and she could not go; but 
that there before her was Marcia, with a ner- 
yous headache, quite real, every moment be- 
coming more intense, blinding, sickening; and 
that, in spite of all they could do with Cologne 
water, magnetism, would, they foresaw, compel 
her to remain where she was. 

When it was quite time, therefore, for the 
big sleigh, in which they were going, to come 
round, Effie threw on her things and was ready ; 
but was apathetic, out of humor. She kept in- 
wardly saying, she wondered what she was 
going for; she was a fool to say yes. 

But the morning called out to her with joy, as 
she reached the open door, the path, the sleigh; 
and something in her heart answered with joy. 

“Merry Christmas, Miss Bell!” 

“Miss Bell, I wish you a merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas, Effie!” 

“Effie, good-morning; a merry Christmas!” 

“Giad to see you, Miss Bell! a merry Christ- 
mas!” jingled like bells through the company 
already in the sleigh. 

‘Thank you! thank you! thank you! a merry 

- Christmas to you!” she answered, making her 
way into the sleigh. 

Capt. Paul was in the sleigh. She heard his 
salutation, saw his hand put out to help her 
in—not to the seat she would have taken, where 
the robes were thrown open for her; but to the 
seat in front of him and his wife, where no 
robes were stirred for her; where one sat with 
indifference toward her, apparently the most 
blank, bending to speak to Mr. and Mrs. Hast- 
ings, to hear what they were saying about Mar- 
cia’s headache. It was Brown. 

‘Good-morning, Miss Bell!” he said, turning 
to find her seated at his side. ‘A pleasant 
morning.” 

“¥es, sir,” turning on her seat, commencing 
to ply a conversation with the Pauls, and some 
visitors of theirs behind them, to whom they 
introduced her. 

The day, books, the horses, the trees, men 
and children they passed, Capt. Paul’s college 
days, the songs they used to sing at college— 
this was one; Capt. Paul sang it. ° 

“Peter Piper had a cow, 
And had no hay to give ’er; 


He took ’is pipe, sat down and smoked, 
And said, ‘Cow, consider, consider.’ ” 





He sang another: 

“Oliver Cromwell went down to Whitehall,” etc, 

Effie had heard that; she could sing a part 
of it with him—and did. When Arthur canie 
home one time, and his class-mate, Burns, with 
him, they sang it, that the parents, the girls, 
and George, might know how wise they were 
at Harvard. 2 

I suppose there could hardly be words and 
air more ludicrous. The clear morning rang 
with the laughter it occasioned. Effie tuld 
stories; Cayit. Paul told stories. 

Mrs. Paul said, “Tell Miss Bell what you 
and Grosvenor did one time.” 

__ And then came another story, more laughter, 
that splintered on the frosty air. 

“They’ve got Capt. Paul back there,” was 
said in the single sleighs filing before them. 

‘‘And Effie Bell,” was replied. ‘She is as 
keen at fun as she is at making cloth, if her 
eyes and mouth tell the truth about her; and I 
guess they do.” 

Meantime the girl stole many a lowk at the 
immobile, bent face at her side; saw that the 
brows were knit; but the mouth wore the same 
mild look she always saw there; and this re- 
buked the giddiness, the spirit of triumph, 
coquetry, with which, as she was inwardly con- 
scious, she was pursuing her sport, going over 
his head, as it were, doing it. 

In the beginning, he gatheréd up the robe 
she so disregarded and dragged out of olace, 
turning to speak to those hehind her, bending 
forward to speak to those before her. He slip- 
ped it back over her. He had many times done 
this, meeting no acknowledgment, meeting but 
the supremest indifference, both to the gathered 
robe and himself. He had essayed several re- 
matks, sometimes interposing them in what was 
going on, sometimes as if he would fain talk a 
little with her, by themselves, to be answered 
only with a nod, or, at most, with an icy, ‘Yes, 
sir;” or, **No, sir;’’ or an “I suppose s0;” or, 
oftener, and spoken with livelier zest, a, “*Do 
you think so?” as if she herself did not think 
so, but had too little interest in his thoughts to 
pursue the subject. 

After this had gone on nearly the whole way 
to Concord, he became so still that one forgot 
he was in the world; only remembering it once 
in awhile, as they did there in the front of the 
sleigh, looking back to say, ‘‘Where’s Brown?” 

‘‘Brown, my good fellow, where are you? If 
I had you here, I would manage some way, it 
seems to me, to get some of your thoughts out 
of you.” This was Hastings, speaking from the 
second seat forward. 
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He looked with disapprobation at Effie. He 
knew she was going over Brown’s head; knew 
that Brown was conscious of such treatment. 
He valued Brown, It was through his entrea- 
ties and Capt. Paul’s that he was persuaded to 
join the party, and to take a place in their 
sleigh, as he was to go without a companion of 
his own choosing. 

Effie saw Hastings’ look, and felt it smite her 
with a clearer sense of her folly. She quieted 
down upon this; tried to replace the robe. 

And when Brown helped her, she said, 
“Thank you,”. finding it altogether pleasanter 
than going over his head. 

He seemed to find it pleasanter; the frown 
welaxed ; his eyes, bluer, clearer than the bluest; 
clearest sky, whose glance she caught at the 
moment of thanking him, gleamed like an 
eagle’s; his face was white, but without pallor, 
with a tinge in it, fit for a man, as was seen in 
his case; but when it is seen in a woman’s fine, 
transparent skin, we say of her, as was said, in 
old times, of Apelles’ Venus, that she has the 
look of having been fed all her lifetime on roses. 
His face beamed, it seemed so to her—and it 
Was so. It was the genius of the man, which, 
aq yet, no person saw, of which, as yet, he him- 
self had gained no consciousness. Prometheus 
came, and brought his fire early. Brown could 
not have told of the time when he first felt the 
warmth, the transcending glory of it. , 





The beam went straight to Effie’s heart; she 
felt it as a great tide. Only one brief moment 
she. bowed herself, before it; then she was 
frightened. She was like those other girls, 
Hastings had once told her about, who were 
fools if Brown once spoke to them with decent 
friendliness. She said so to herself, trying to 
drag herself away from the new delight, tug- 
ging, pulling; but with hands weakened by 
the intoxication, made both to do the bidding 
of her prudence. 

A few tugs, each weaker than the one that 
went before, and she gave it up, and sat at her 
master’s side, hungry for those glances which 
now he turned rather more frequently toward 
her, hungry for the sounds of his voice. 

“Where’s Miss Bell?” 

“Yes, Effiie, where are you? What are you 
about?” it was said, after this, on the way up, 
and on the return, 

She knew where she was, she answered 
within herself. She was in heaven—but she 
was a fool. She knew what she was about— 
she was making a fool of herself like all dhe 
rest, 


Oh! and now she could have wept, not only | 


for herself, but for all the rest. Pity seized 
her; pity for all such women as are mastered 
by their fate, coming in the shape of man, like 
Brown. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





GOOD-NIGHT! 


BY LU ELLIS. 


I ap thee good-night! 

80 quickly go to sleep— 

To slumbers calm and deep. 
The evening star has long since gone to rest, 
Behind the trees that fringe the dewy West; 
And darkness broods upon the silent wood, 
Where night now holds her cloisteral solitude. 


The lights that lately shone 
So cheerily, across the village green and stroet, 
_ Have vanished, one by one; 
The weary household, wrapped in stumbers sweet, 
Forget the busy day. 


Hark! ’tis the distant bell; 
High in its massive tower 
It notes the passing hour— 
A faithful sentinel! 
Unnoticed, all the day, its deep tones fell; 
Lut now, how solemnly its echoes swell, 
As if another hour it tolls the funeral knell? 


The winds are all asleep; 
The leaves hang motionless, and not a flower 
Has stirred its petals since the twilight hour; 





There’s not a bird awake, in bush or bower, 
To break the silence deep. 

The gentle night has hushed its very breath; 
And over hill and mead, 
With noiseless hand, has spread 

The stillness of repose—but not of death. 


Good-night! 
Aurora fair! 
E’en now, with light and rapid feet, 
Is hastening with her odors sweet, 
And colors rare, 
T’ invade the tranquil realm of night, 
And fill its courts with roseate light. 
Haste thee to rest, while yet 
The stars, so thickly set 
Around night’s coronal of jet, 
Their peaceful vigils keep. 
God’s angels guard thy sleep, 
And keep thee till the morrow’s light 
Shall waken thee 
To greet again the morning bright, 
And listen to its melody— 
Good-night! 
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NORA. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Sze answered Capt. Leslie’s pretty speeches 
‘sll the more readily, this little Nora Maxwell, 
because her heart beat with a dumb pain. In 
the distance she could see the fluttering folds 
of Miss Granger’s white dress, and she knew 


just the gallant, debonair, deferential mien with’ 


which Mr. Collingwood was bending toward her, 
and listening to her words as if every one of 
them were precious. Had he not walked, and 
bent, and listened, just so by Aer side, during 
manyan hour? She had not known much of 
the world, this little Nora, and she had never 
dreamed but that Mr. Collingwood was in ear- 
nest—that these little tokens meant as much to 
him as they did to her. How could she think 


he would stoop to pass any of society’s base, 
counterfeit coin—this great, grand man, tower- 
ing, like Saul, above his fellows, with such ear- 
nest eyes, such grave, quiet manners? ‘ 
Of Capt. Leslie, now, with his slightly foppish 
air, his dainty hands and feet, his careful neck- 


tyes, and his social tact and readiness, she ex- 
petted nothing better than trifling; but here, 
too, her penetration was at fault, for the cap- 
tain; despite the touch of the fine gentleman 
about him, was very thoroughly in earnest. 

They had been a month at Sea-View, these 
three—and a week ago Miss Granger came. 
Nora was a gentle, winsome little thing, not 
Without spirit, indeed, but with nothing daz- 
ting or overpowering about her. She had 
dear, innocent eyes, soft, brown hair, a deli- 
cate, changeful color. She was refined, gentle, 
retitent—a true woman all through. I think 
Grant Collingwood had really liked her very 
much. Heér fresh and innocence had been 
veleome, as cool spring-water to parched lips, 
to this man, worn and dusty with his tilting in 
the great tournament of life. He had sought 
het because she at once attracted and refreshed 
him—because it did him good to talk to this 
little girl with whom words were things, who 
never said more than she meant—sought her 
without thinking what such constant attentions 
might signify to her; without thinking, indeed, 
of anything beyond the present. 

This had gone on for three weeks, and then 
Mis Granger came—Miss Granger, with her 
Wonderful blonde beauty. He had read little 
Nora quite thoroughly- through by this time; 

You. L—s , 








and this new page of human nature, this splen- 
did, illuminated page, dazzled his eyes—for 
Miss Granger was no ordinary beauty. People 
called her a blonde for want of a better term; 
but if girls with rose and lily complexions, sky- 
blue eyes, and light hair, are all blonde, there 
should be some other name for a style like Miss 
Granger’s, which glitters on you once, perhaps, 
in a generation. She was a tall, stately crea~ 
ture, shaped like the statues of Juno—‘incedit 
regina” school-boys, just out of Virgil, quoted 
as they looked at her. She had amber-colored 
eyes, and her hair just matched them—how it 
glittered when a chance sunray struck it. Her 
complexion was a creamy white, dazzlingly bril- 
liant when some sudden emotion called the color, 
clear and bright as flame, to her cheeks. Her 
lips were as red as the old chroniclers say Fair 
Rosamond’s were. By the way, Miss Granger's 
name was Rosamond, too; and that dead “‘Rosa- 
mond, whom men called fair,” was never more 
dangerous to truth of man, or peace of woman. 
Then she had a lazy, careless air, which dis- 
armed one so. You thought she did not care 
in the least to attract, and so, like a witless 
moth, you hovered round this strange, bright 
light; and I do not think, if you scorched your 
wings, Rosamond Granger’s languid pulses 
would stir a throb the quicker. 

She had come to Sea-View for a little rest, 
she said, because it was so much quieter than 
Newport; but I suspect that Mr. Collingwood's 
presence there had something to do with her 
movements—for he was a man of mark, this 
same Grant Collingwood; talked of already 
among statesmen and politicians, and destined, 
she had heard her shrewd old uncle say, to 
make an impression on the age he lived in. 
But she never looked in his direction when she 
eame down to breakfast that first morning, 
attended by ‘her meekest of mammas. He had 
opportunity enough to watch her unobserved, 
Half an: hour afterward he was making his bow: 
before her, introduced quite willingly by Capts 
Leslie, wlio had seen her before, passed through 
all the stages of a grand passion for her, which 
she had laughed at.and cured, and who was, 
therefore, safe now. 

Sinee that introduction only a week. had 
passed, but it had been long enough for '® 
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change to come over the spirit of poor little 
Nore Maxwell’s dream. At first Mr. Colling- 
wood had divided his atténtions pretty equally, 
and given moments enough out of every day to 
Nora—always with that air of profound atten- 
tion and devotion which made every woman, 
while he talked with her, believe herself most 
important to him of all the world—to keep her 
in just a flutter of suspense and hope. But in 
the last day or two Miss Granger had absorbed 
him, In the heaven where such a sun shone 
you could see no stars—and poor little Nora’s 
rays were quenched. So she was talking pretty 
nothings to Capt. Leslie, learning hypocrisy 
already in this new school, and watching Miss 
Granger’s dress in the distance with a jealous 
agony, so much like hate, that when she came 
to think, it frightened her. 

After a little while her companion proposed 
to walk, and they went in the same direction 
the others had taken. Going to and fro the 
two couples passed and repassed each other 
several times, and always Nora saw, and noted 
with jealous eye, Rosamond Granger’s air of 
eareless self-possession, and Grant Colling- 
wood’s manner of rapt interest and devotion. 
And so, noting and watching, she listened more 


and more kindly to Capt. Leslie, and he felt 
that he was gaining ground. 

“How beautiful Miss Granger is,” she hap- 
pened to say at last. 

A curious expression came into Leslie’s eyes. 
“Yes!” he said, rather equivocally. 


‘Don’t you think so?” 
eager with astonishment. 

“TI did.” 

«Did, and do not now? Can that be what 
you mean? It seems to me no person could 
ever change his mind about MissGranger. The 
quality of her attractiveness is too positive.” 

**As to the actual physical loveliness there 
could be no two opinions. You are right so 
far, Miss Nora. I see that just as plainly as 
ever; but it makes no more impression on me 
than one of those splendid women whom Titan 
and Murillo painted in dead centuries. She is 
as soulless as they. When I found she had no 
heart I was cured; for once I did feel for her 
@ little; a very little, of what I feel for you 
now.” 

The conversation was touching dangerous 
ground, and Nora made haste to change it. 
She took little real interest in Capt. Leslie’s 
feelings, past or present; but she did wonder 
if he were right about Miss Granger, and 
whether, if he were, Grant Collingwood would 
find it out before it was quite too late. Just 


Her tone was fairly 





then it was time to dress for dinner, and t 
all went in. 

That afternoon groups were gathered her 
and there on the piazza of the hotel, and abe»: 
the grounds. Miss Granger had gone up stairs 
for something; and, for the first time in several 
days, Nora Maxwell found herself with Grant 
Collingwood out of ear-shot of the others. They . 
talked a little about the quiet days—the sun- 
shine which rested on the still earth and shim- 
mering sea, and then about the great, bustling 
‘world to which they were going back so soon. 

“If one could only have it summer all the 
time, and stay at Sea-View!” Collingwood said, 
with a half regretful sigh, and an accompany- 
ing smile at his own folly. ‘What a pity that 
one can’t afford to make a business of happi- 
ness!” 

“Yes,” his companion said, softly, ‘if there 
were nothing better than happiness.” 

“What is?” he asked, curious to draw out 
her ideas. 

. Goodness, I think. And that we can all try 
for, in one locality as well as another.” 

“And you don’t hold that the two go hand- 
in-hand ?” 

‘No, I think that is gingerbread morality. 
Blessedness, indeed, must be the result where 
self is conquered; but what we call happiness 
almost always, it seems to me, comes in direct 
contact with goodness. If it were not so, why 
are we told to take up our crosses?” 

She paused, blushing at her own freedom of 
speech;. and Grant Collingwood, looking inte 
her calm, earnest, innocent eyes, felt, with » 
sudden thrill of self-knowledge, that im this 
soul, so thoroughly womanly, were just the 
qualities.he needed to keep him in the battle 
of life free from stain; to guide him with the 
magie of gentlest persuasion to whatever was 
true, and pure, and of good report. She, on 
her part, was a little uncomfortable; felt as if 
she had been betrayed into moralizing; was 
afraid she had been ridiculous, and took re- 
fuge in silence. 

At this stage Miss Granger came lazily out 
on the piazza, and, seeming to see ‘nothing, 
took in everything with one sweep of those 
amber eyes. She had quick perceptions, and 
she understood Nora Maxwell’s innocent good- 
ness, and just the force of attraction it had for 
a man like Collingwood. Yet his character 
was many-sided, and there were other phases 
of it which she could better suit. Considering 
‘little, she made up her mind that she could 
shine down that quieter loveliness of Nors's; 
but she knew her utmost skill was needed—she 
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did not fall into the dangerous error of under- 
valuing her rival. All these thoughts occupied 
but a moment. She joined one or two of the 
seattered groups for a few words; but she did 
not go near Grant Collingwood, or appear to 
gee him. Then she went into the house, into 
the long, low parlor with windows opening on 
. the piazza, and sat down at the piano, She 
played some wild, weird strains that might have 
been a fit accompaniment for a sea-nymph’s 
gong; then some long, slow marches, swelling 
at last to bursts of triumph; and at the end a 
passionate, throbbing melody, through which, 
at length, her voice broke: 
“Thou art unkind, unkind! 
On the windy hill, to-day, 
I sat in the sound of the wind: 
I knew what the wind would say. 
It said—or seemed to my mind— 
‘The flowers are falling away; 


The Summer,’ it said, ‘ will not stay, 
And love will be left bebind.’” 


Meanwhile, the spell of the music, resistless 
as fate, had drawn Grant Collingwood nearer 
and nearer, until, while she sang the last line, 
he stood beside the singer. Was it strange that 
he forgot those quiet, saintly eyes of Nora Max- 
well’s? A sunray, the last, struck through the 
low window, and glittered among that glitter- 


ing hair. A subtle breath of some intoxicating 
fragrance floated round her. She turned. to 
look at him, her great amber eyes full of radi- 
ance, and the warm, intense color breaking into 
her cheeks. Her tones had been quivering with 
passionate earnest, and their echo seemed yet 
to throb through the stillness. How she could 
love, he thought. How blest the man for whom 
all that wealth of bloom and brilliance glowed— 
to whom the passion which throbbed in that 
low, rich voice belonged. He went toward her, 
drawn by a resistless spell. He looked into the 
dangerous, bewildering eyes; he saw the color 
om the cheeks flame and brighten. Almost be- 
fore he knew it he had taken his first kiss—and 
was murmuring ever her, 

“My Rosamond, Rose of the world!” 

And the sun had set, and the darkness was 
falling—the darkness through which Rosamond 
Granger glittered like the false lights wreckers 
kindle to lure mariners over rainy seas. 

Outside Nora Maxwell knew, by some secret 
intuition, what was going on. She felt strangely 
chilly; the evening was growing cold, she 
thought—but she dared not stir. She felt so 
Weak she could not trust herself. She was 
grateful when Capt. Leslie came to her with a 
warm shawl, and wrapped her in it. Somehow 
she began to value his tenderness as she never 
had before—it had been so unexacting. 





After awhile, still sitting there, with Leslie 
waiting patiently beside, her, respecting. her 
mood, and not troubling. her with any words, 
she saw Grant Collingwood come out with Miss 
Granger on his arm, and walk down one of the 
winding paths which led around the grounds. 
She had often enough before seen them walk 
so; but there seemed something new in it now 
—an air of proprietorship in his manner, of 
triumph in hers—which told her over again the 
story her intuitions had already fathomed, She 
shivered a little, and drew her shawl up, closer. 

‘“‘Let us go in,” she said, turning to Capt. 
Leslie. ‘They have lighted the drawing-room 
now, and it is so cold here.” 

And then, in-doors, where the groups which 
had been on the piazza, and about the grounds 
were mostly gathered, she sat two hours longer ; 
while talk and laughter flowed round her, and 
she answered, mechanically, as one in a dream, 
when she heard her name called, before she 
dared to steel away and go up stairs. In her 
own room she knelt at the open window, heed- 
less now of cold, and waited to see those: two 
who had gone out together coming home, She 
waited there a full hour, and the chill night- 
dew dampened her hairy, and stiffened her bent. 
limbs, At last she saw them coming—two 
dusky shadows walking under the trees. She 
saw them draw near the house; and as 
they came up the steps, she heard hit Shay, 
“Good-night, Rose!, my Rose foreyrmore!” 
and knew that for her all was over+—the first 
dream she had ever dreamed, the first love she 
had ever loved. How drearily her own words 
came back to her—‘‘Goodness is better than 
happiness; and that, I think, we can all try for.” 
How empty and meaningless those words seemed 
to her. After all, she was little more than a 
child; and at eighteen, happiness seemed as 
vital as life. She shut her windows, undressed 
herself, and crept to bed. 

That evening Grant. Collingwood had pledged 
himself for life to Rosamond Granger. She was 
not what he needed, or what, in the depth of 
his soul, he wanted; but I do not think he was 
conscious of this. . How many men marry just 
so—are dazzled into blindness! He was con- 
scious only of rapture—of the pride and joy of 
his triumph. And he gave her, to bind their 
vows, the very dearest token he could ever 
offer to any woman, @ ring which had been his 
dead mother’s, He was capable, I truly believe, 
of a higher love.than, this sensuous attraction 
to Miss Granger’s beauty, intense ‘as it was; 
but, after all, one need not waste too much 
sympathy on him, for his was likely to be quite 
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a8 fortutiate as the majority of marriages. Miss 
Granger had tact enough to stand her instead 
of many loftier qualities, I think she would 
scarcely let him ever discover any want in his 
life. ‘To be sure, he might never make the 
man he would have done under an influence 
more unworldly, more holy, more serene; but 
how many men and women are there who ever 
do realize the possibilities of their best selves?” 

The next day Nora Maxwell was seriously 
ill. .She was feverish, had a very sore throat, 
a terrible headache, and was quite unable to 
rise. Fortunately, her illness was announced 
before Grant Collingwood’s engagement, which 
became an understood thing that morning, had 
come out; so that no one suspected any connec- 
tion between the two facts; no one, unless love 
may possibly have given to Capt. Leslie an 
insight deeper than that of the others. Her 
womanly reserve and gentle dignity had stood 
her in good stead. Daws could not peck at the 
heart which had never been worn upon her 
sleeve. Least of all did Mr. Collingwood, him- 
self, suspect that she had ever more than liked 
him!’'He was heartily sorry for her illness; 
he thought how sweet and winsome she was, 
and recalled the many hours she had made 
pleasant for him, and was as grieved as he 
could be over anything while his Rose of the 


world glittered beside him. 
Ngff's illness lasted for many days. She 


wa8 not“very sick, at all—in no danger; only 
so weak, that it seemied’as if she could not face 
the world” again. Before she was able to go 
down stairs, Miss Granger and Mr. Collingwood 
had both left Sea-View. Capt. Leslie remained, 
however. I think nothing could have tempted 
him from his post until he had seen Nora again. 
There was one grand characteristic of his na- 
ture which those missed who judged him by 





his dainty gloves and careful neck-tyes, and the 
little hints of the petit. maitre about him—s 
patience perfectly untiring. It had raised him 
from the ranks to his captaincy, this cool pa- 
tience, which never knew or recognized defeat; 
and which matched the dauntless courage which 
sent him forth at the first bugle-call, without 
waiting for draft or commission. I think, 
myself, that he had a grander soul than Grant 
Collingwood, mere fine gentleman, as almost 
every one judged him. Nora, during her ill- 
ness, had grown to think of him more tenderly. 
It was impossible for that gentle nature of hers 
not to be touched with gratitude for his tireless 
attentions. Every day flowers of his sending 
bloomed freshly beside her; fruits, in baskets 
of graceful device, came to cool her parched 
lips; some tokens of his thought and care sur- 
rounded her constantly. When she was well 
enough to go down stairs, the first smile on 
her dear, pale face more than repaid him 
for all. 

One day, after she had grown a little stronger, 
he asked her for her love—the one thing in life 
which he wanted and waited for; and she an- 
swered, in her fearless honesty, by telling him 
just how dear Grant Collingwood had been to 
her—how much she had suffered at his loss, 
I think he had partly expected this answer, and 
that it did not discourage him, as it would have 
done many another. He put the matter aside 
for the present, and made himself her watchful, 
unobtrusive friend. Is it in the heart of a 
woman to resist forever a love which “suffers, 
long, and is kind?” I think not. I think some 
day Capt. Leslie’s reward will come. Some 
day she will understand herself, and know that 
Grant Collingwood but stood awhile in the 
vestibule of her heart; and open its inner doors 
with content and gladness to the rightful lord. 





HERE’S HEALTH 


Hirre’s health to the heart that is merry and glad, 
And smiles in the face of dejection; 

Which brings not a thought that is gloomy and sad, 
To dampen the hour of reflection. 


"Tis folly to pine for the treasure we've lost— 
Tlie pleasures we never havo tasted; 

The blossoms that died with the earliest frost— 
The dreams of a life that are wasted. 


This grieving for that we can never recall 
We find but a useless endeavor; 

For truly life’s hopes, like the leayes in the Fall, 
Once faded, are faded forever. ' 





TO THE HEART! 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN. 


Fresh Springs may return with their treasures anew, 
And leaflet and Uldssom bequeath us; 

But these, it was once our delight to review, 
Lie scattered and withered beneath us. 


Then sorrow no more for the hope that is fled; 
What's gone we can never recover; 

Fresh hope will arise in the place of the dead, 
And bloom just as bright'as the other. 


Then yield not a tithe to the burden of care; 
Each Cloud has 4 “silvery lining ;” 

There's still something bright in existence to share— 
Seek that, ve contented in winning. ‘ i 





THE QUEEN OF THE FAIRIES. 


BY FRANK LEE BEWEDIOT. 


Tazre lies among some boyish scribblings 
of mine, that I never had the heart to destroy, 
because they were so deliciously absurd, an odd 
memento which it may seem equally ridiculous 
to have preserved. 

Only a fragment of one of the handbills, 
which traveling circuses are in the habit of 
throwing into the dwellings of the villages they 
bewilder and upset, by fleeting visits, during 
their summer wanderings. 

There is but a tiny scrap of it—the announce- 
ment, in immense letters, of the appearnce of 


The World-Renowned Child- Dancer, 
ZOE! 
THE FAIRY QUEEN! 


The other day I cut out cf an English news- 
paper the following marriage notice: 

Married, on the twelfth ultimo, at the chapel 
of the American embassy, Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart, to Mies Katharine Convers, adopted 
daughter of the late Wallace Convers; and 
then a lot of the flummery, usual on such occa- 
sions, about the splendor of the affair, and the 
fact of its being graced by the presence of 
Princess Mathilda, and all the foreign ambas- 
sidors, even to the one from Hayti, for what I 
know. 

Now I certainly am not in the habit of pre- 
serving such records of felicity; but I own to 
having cut this paragraph carefully out of the 
journal; and I hunted up the fragment of the 
old circus bill, which had lain hidden:so long, 
and I put the two side by side. 

How very odd they looked; what diverse re- 
collections they called up—but never mind all 
that, I will tell you all about it, though there 
is no story to speak of, except what you must 
imagine for yourself; and I won’t answer for 
my own vagaries if I once get back to the old 
boyish days. 

Once upon a time, to begin, like a fairy tale. 
No, a hundred years ago, more or less, I was 
an imp just in my teens, cooped up in a board- 
ing-school with a goodly number of other imps, 
accomplished in wickedness far beyond their 
years, 

What fan we had. I declare to you that, to 
this day, I never can think of our misdeeds and 





How we perplexed the sovls of the village 
merchants by changing their signs, or painting 
them out altogether; were the terror of orch- 
ards and hen-coops, and the sworn foe of any 
good boy; the last one who tried to drink at 
the fount of wisdom poured out in that school, 
was frightened five miles away from the place, 
on a cold night, by the appearance of a horrible 
ghost that tossed his clothes, and tumbled him 
generally. 

And, oh! the time when fat Josh Anderson 
fell asleep in the study-room, and we dotted 
his face with red spots, and raised the whole 
crowd of teachers, in the middle of the night, 
to see Josh die of small-pox, which he firmly 
believed he was doing! 


Pleasanter still, was the moonlight evening 
when old Deacon Miller left his sleigh and 
horses fastened before the meeting-house, and 
was inside praying loudly for our sins—some- 
how he never could like us—and we stole his 
‘‘trap” and had a glorious sleigh-ride; and left 
the horses in the church lane just'as the good 
people were coming out. 


And the pie stealing, and the night fat Josh— 
he was always unlucky—fell, going up stairs, 
and buried his face hopelessly in his mince- 
pie; and they pounced out and found him floun- 
dering on the stairs, with his features hidden 
in the doughy mask. 

But these were trifles, The crowning sin 
which was supposed, by horrified teachers and 
anxious friends, to consign us to eternal in- 
famy, we reserved for the mid-summer—or, 
rather, fate forced it upon us. My opinion is, 
that fate was rather pleased with our perform- 
ances, and wanted us to do something so out- 
rageous that we would be set on a pedestal all 
by ourselves. 

The little village. Oh! what a still, pretty 
spot it was—a perpetual Sunday would have 
reigned if we had not disturbed it by our pre- 
sence—a place that I have not seen for years 
and years, and would not for the world, lest 
it should disturb some holy memory. How it 
rests me to recollect; how its picture has gone 
with me through all these years, so plain to 
my eyes that I have stood on Fiezole, and 


trespasses without being as much delighted as 3 looked down the famed valley and run, instead 


Topsey was with her sins. 


of beautiful Florence, the dear old mourtain 
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village. that lay so miany thousand leagues 
away. 

I recollect the faces of the people more dis- 
tinetly than those I saw last week—every wood- 
path, and hillside, and tiny lake, and the dear 
voices of those playmates, not one of whom, 
strange to say, have I ever stood face to face 
~ith since that golden time. 

I would rather not see.them; the world-worn 
men’s faces would not be the faces of my dream; 
the voices, grown harsh with the world’s dust, 
would not be the voices that I hear in my sleep; 
but I like to remember them—the boys that I 
knew, gone out of existence forever, but alive 
to me in my vision; and, oh! so tenderly 
cherished and loved. 

Good gracious! where was I? That comes of 
being natural, and telling the truth for once. It 
always does make one diffuse; and that’s the 
reason I disapprove of it. 

The village was electrified by the news that 
somebody’s tremendous circus was going to ex- 
hibit in a town about ten miles distant; and the 
wise managers had eyen distributed bills as far 
off as that, and sent a great placard to paste up 
on the tavern porch, before whose cabalistic 
characters and marvelous pictures we boys did 
homage, and offered up impossible prayers to 
fate that we might see them in living presence. 

The next day was Sunday, and the old clergy- 
man preached about the diabolical device of 
the designing devil which had been sent near, 
and warned us boys in particular that the open- 
ing in the tent was the veritable high road to 
perdition! Bless his old heart, he was as good 
as gold, and never imagined that every word 
he spoke was making us more insane to see the 
dreadful thing! 

We talked for two nights, when we were sup- 
posed to be in bed and asleep, about the pos- 
sibility of witnessing the marvels; and when 
we did shut our eyes, the clown balanced him- 
self on a ball in our dreams, some wonderful 
man stood on his head, and an India-rubber 
boy tied himself in double bow-knots without 
the slightest apparent effort. 

Only the day before the performance, the 
principal of the school, a good man, I think, 
but serely tried by our. vagaries, and more in- 
clined to be tyrannical than he himself knew, 
must needs put the crowning stroke to the 





ended by saying, that if any of the pupils did 
presume to disobey his august commands and 
travel off to the performance, they would be 
summarily expelled in the most public manner, 

His words suggested to us what we had not 
thought of—we could get there—we could walk! 
His manner of doing the thing roused all my 
obstinacy, at least; and, if the truth must be 
told, I suppose the downright proposition that 
we should go emanated from my rebellious lips, 

It was all easily enough arranged. The school 
buildings were on a hill that hung threateningly 
over the village—the boarding-house near the 
school-rooms proper; but only one of the 
teachers at that time boarded there—and she 
was a@ jolly woman; and the principal lived 
in his own house down in the village. 

At seven in the evening the great bell rang 
for every scholar to go to his room for the pur- 
poses of study, Any one found in the village 
after that might expect dire lectures and dis- 
grace. 

Directly after school we begged a luncheon 
of the lady who kept the boarding-house; said 
we should not be back in time for tea, as we 
were going to bathe in a pond a half mile off. 

Of course, we started straight down the 
mountain road for the town where the circus 
was exhibiting, having ample time to arrive 
there before the commencement of the evening 
performance. 

We used great secrecy, as we thought. It 
was perfectly idiotic; but if we reflected at all, 
we really believed that we could go and get 
back that night, and nobody be the wiser. Any- 
way, we were going. 

It was toward the end of the term, and funds 
were terribly low; but we raised the necessary 
amount. I believe my share was money that 
had been sent me to buy boots, with the ex- 
press stipulation that I should not spend it for 
pocket-money; but what were ordinary boots 
for the material feet, compared with the seven 
league affairs our imaginations had mounted. 

We started—we actually walked the nine 
miles over a rough road, and for several miles 
through what was called the Notch—a dense 
forest, where the road was almost crowded 
over a steep precipice by an aggressive moun- 
tain; and though it was still daylight when we 


; passed through it, was a rather doubtful thing 


harm the old minister had done, by inflaming ; to think of the return—so we didn’t think. 


our imaginations from the very force of his 
diatribes. 

Our teacher, at the close of the afternoon 
session, spoke of the circus; denounced it in a 
more violent way than I care to put down; and 


We were in the town at last, in sight of the 
open field near one of the hotels; and there 
was the great, white tent looming up through 
thé twilight, the crowds hurrying toward it, 
and a world of bustle and confusion outside. 
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We were in time. With eager hands we paid 
our money to the sharp-eyed ticket-seller, who, 
[have no doubt, could have told a bad quarter 
with his eyes shut; passed the narrow opening, 
and were in the magic circle. 

I have had a fair share of pleasure in this 
life; but, upon my word, I recollect nothing to 
equal that moment; and there is no doubt 

bout it that the fact of what black possibilities 
awaited us on the morrow, increased the pain- 
ful happiness tenfold. 

The tiers of seats were crowded; everybody 
had turned out; and, horror of horrors, the 
first persons I saw were a lady and gentleman, 
acquaintances of my family, who would know 
me perfectly well. They were city people, 
boarding for the summer near the town. She 
was a restless, wretched invalid, made so by 
the accidental death of a little daughter, and I 
suppose some passing whim of hers had brought 
them that night. 

Anyway, there they were. I never think 
even whims extraordinary; and I have lived 
long enough to know that many times what we 
believe to have been passing impulses, out of 
the gratifying of which have grown strange 
and important matters, are God’s providences, 


making use of our blindness to lead us toward 
eventful eras in our life-journey. 
But just then the grand cavaleade rode in, 


and we were in fairy-land at once. It is of no 
use to remind me of the torn tent, the bare 
benches, the: tawdry dresses bedizzened with 
tinsel, and the sharpened faces under their 
coating of paint. I don’t believe anything 
about it. Other circuses may be so—these were 
real kings, and queens, just come out. of elf- 
land; and I saw them—so you may spare your- 
self a word. 

Then followed other performances, which 
brought me forth of the dream-world, because 
they did not interest me; and it was just. then 
that Mrs. Convers looked toward the place 
where I was sitting, and recognized me. 

I saw her whisper to her husband; it was all 
ever. He raised his hand and beckoned to me. 

“What'll I do?” whispered I, to one of the 
larger boys, and told him my dilemma. 

“Don’t bother!” said he; ‘tell ’em it’s only 
astrong resemblance! Just look at that chap 
double himself up—hay, sir!” 

And he shouted with delight—and so did the 
rest of the group, till everybody was looking 
tus; and Mr. Convers beckoned to me again. 

I got round to them with some difficulty, and 
they shook hands with me; and Mr. Convers 
asked me, with a quizzical look, 





‘Does your teacher bring you to the circus?” 

I suppose L-looked guilty and distressed, for 
Mrs. Convers, who was all kindness, added at 
once, 

“Don’t teaze him!. Anyway, my boy, I am 
glad you are here. I shall see your mother in 
a few weoks, and say that I saw you.” 

Here was a Nemesis, indeed!. Mr. Convers 
suspected the facts, and was laughing at my 
confusion; and I blurted out the truth from very 
recklessness, as I so often did, and only got 
credit for being impudent, when that was not 
the feeling at all which impelled me. 

“You'll get me in .an awful scrape,” said I. 
“The truth is, a lot of us ran away here—we 
wanted to come so bad.” 

Mr. Convers laughed yvutright; his wife tried 
to look grave, but I saw the muscles of her 
mouth twitch, and I knew that in her I should 
find no very harsh judge. 

‘“‘T shall tell my mother,” said I, «when the 
vacation comes.” 

“Of course!’ exclaimed Mr. Convers, ironi- 
cally. 

‘‘He will, if he promises,” returned his wife, 
indignantly. ‘‘My dear, I'd have come if I 
were you—I hate teachers, anyway!” 

«Upon my word!” cried Mr, Convers, 
are a model guide for a youthful mind.” 

She was young and pretty still, and he loved 
her; and she smiled at him—that was enough. 

Just then the band struck up anew, and into 
the ring bounded a little girl, dressed simply 
in white, without any tinsel or paint to disfigure 
her—it was Zoe, the queen of the fairies. 

A tiny thing—but how she did dance; it was 
like watching a ray of white light. Such ges- 
tures and attitudes! Now a shower of tiny 
steps—a bound—gome new posture of grace and 
beauty, till the people shouted frantically with 
delight. 

At last she paused; her face, for the first time, 
was turned teward us, so that we could see 
the features distinctly—the pale, delicate face, 
lighted by such beautiful eyes. ' 

Then she bounded away, and I sew her caught 
in the arms of an old man, whom I had noticed 
standing by the curtain which hung before the 
dressing-room; and in the same breath Mrs. 
Convers gave a low cry, and fainted. 

They carried her out. I forgot the circus, my 
companions, and all, and ran after to the nearest 
hotel, whither Mr. Convers had carried her. 

When I got into the room, from which he had 
banished all intruders, she had recovered her 
senses, and was crying out frantically for that 
child. 


You 
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“T must see her, Walter—I must see her! 
‘Enna’s own face! I must see her!” 

Mr. Convers was dreadfully agitated, and 
explained to ms, im a few words, that the 
singular resemblanee to their lost daughter had 
so affected her. 

I tell you,” she cried, “I was sent to that 
place! Get me that child—she belongs to me! 
I shall go mad if you refuse!” 

He tried to soothe and reason with her—im- 
possible; the girl must be brought to her. 

I remembered the old man I had seen, and 
eried, ‘I can find her. I'll bring her.” 

He stopped me long enough to give some 
direction, and to attempt to prepare his wife, 
by saying that, perhaps, close to her there would 
be'no resemblanve; but she only moaned more 
hysterically, 

“Send for her! If you don’t want to kill me, 
send!” 

I flew off on my errand, and was soon back 
at the tent. I crept round to the side where 
the waiting-room was, and looked in through 
an opening in the canvas. 

The old man and little girl were just prepar- 
ing to depart; her duties were over, and he 
was carefully wrapping her up in a shawl— 
such a worn, beaten old man, and praising her 
in such tender words. , 

I waited for them to come out, and caught 
hold of his coat in my excitement. 

“You must come toa lady!” I cried. 
quick!” 

The old man folded his arms tighter about 
the child, and looked down at me. 

**Who are you?” he asked. ‘What do you 
want?” 

“‘There’s a lady at the hotel wants to see the 
little girl. Youmust come. She is like her child. 
Do come.” 

“Shall we go, Zoe?” he asked of the mite. 

“TI don’t care,” said she; “but the lady must 
give me a cake, for I’m hungry.” 

“She'll give you a dress of gold,” cried TI, 
thinking of the fairy costumes, that still dazzled 
my eyes. 

“TI know all about gold dresses,” said she, 
contemptuously. But some sudden thought 
seemed to strike the old man; he grew almost 
as eager as I was. 

“Come on,” said he; “we'll go to the lady!” 

We were soon at the hotel, and in the room 
where Mr. and Mrs. Convers awaited us. 

She sprang from her seat as we entered, but, 
at a whispered word from her husband, sat 
down again, trying very hard to appear com- 


posed. 


“Come 





The old man put the child down, and she 
stood looking curiously, and rather sleepily, 
about, but did not seem at all shy. 

‘Will you come here?” Mrs. Convers said. 

The child went toward her—it was too much. 
The poor mother caught her in her arms, sob- 
bing, 

“Enna! Enna! God has sent my child back!” 

The little fairy cried, too—and I wanted tg, 
Mr. Convers was explaining the whole thing to 
the old man. The first words I was composed 
enough to hear him say, were, 

‘She is the child of a poor woman who died 
in the troupe. She is six years old. She 
hasn’t a relation in the world, and nobody to 
take care of her since I took her, a baby, out 
of her dying mother’s arms.” 

Such a look of resignation in his face, I could 
read it even then. He loved the child so entirely 
that he would give her up if it was for her good. 

She peeped out from the shelter of Mrs. 
Convers’ arms, and escaped from them as lithe 
as a snake. 

“Daddy!” she whispered, “let’s go home, the 
lady cries so; I want to go to bed.” 

‘*Wouldn’t you like to go with the lady?” he 
asked, quickly. 

Mr. Convers, unprepared for such a sudden 
step, made an explanation. 

“Walter!” cried his wife, despairingly—and 
he was silent. 

“T'll go if you will, daddy,” returned the 
child. ‘Then I won’t have to dance; and old 
Snip won’t scold me; and we'll have cakes.” 

There was such a strange mixture of childish- 
ness and unnatural precocity, that it was very 
painful. 

Mrs. Convers rose and clasped her in her 
arms again with a movement of jealous tender- 
ness. 

‘Don’t take me away from daddy,” said the 
child. “Oh! I’m sleepy!” and she yawned 
portentously. 

They sat down, and the old man held her on 
his knees. She was going fast asleep, and I 
remembered that I must be off, and slipped 
away. 

The performance was over. I met the boys 
coming out; but I cared nothing for what I had 
lost. I had seen something better; it was like 
a novel, and would serve me to make stories of 
in my mind for a long time to come. 

But it was all over; we had come back te 
reality—a dark night, a drizzling rain, and 9 
walk of nine miles before us; the reaction after 
any strong excitement already commencing. 

We said very little; but, 6h! we did begin to 
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think about the next day—punishment, dis- 
grace, the horror of relatives. We did up a 
great deal of mental penitence in a brief space. 

But we kept bold voices; it was too dark to 
see each other’s faces. We planned to run 
away, and be circus performers, if the worst 
came; and grew so elated over that idea, ‘that 
we trudged on sturdily enough. 

What a horrible walk it was—through the 
woods, up Clark’s Hill, that was a mile long; 
the rain increasing; the road growing muddy 
as we advanced—it was paying dearly. 

The last two miles, I verily believe, we must 
have walked fast asleep, But the village was 
reached at length—what time in the night it 
was I have no idea. 

We got into the house through the kitchen, 
andupto our rooms. Nobody could think then; 
we were just wet masses of fatigue. I got into 
bed, and knew nothing more until the warning 
bell woke me. I was too weary, lame, and 
footsore to care for anything. If I thought at 
all, it was about Mrs. Convers and the child. 

We held a few words of consultation; per- 
haps our absence had not been discovered— 
and down to breakfast we went. Nobody said 
tnything—it was all safe. 

The bell rang for us to go into school. We 
were in the great assembly-room; the scholars 
were all collected, and there, at his raised desk, 
sat the principal, ready to open school, as usual, 
by reading a chapter in the Bible, and offering 
up & prayer. 

The reading was an objurgatory psalm, and ° 
the prayer was pretty firey. He was in the 
habit of telling the Lord his duty very plainly; 
but that morning he was quite vehement in 
showing how offenders ought to be punished. 

It was over—we raised our heads. Now 
ought to come the order for the different classes 
to file off to the recitation-rooms. 

The principal rose; he looked as if he thought 
himself Justice in person—and I dare ‘say he 


“I have a painful duty to perform,” said he; 
and though he was unconscious of it, there was 
® good deal of self-complacency in his voice. 
“Ihave learned that certain pupils have dis- 


sbeyed my express commands, and went to the 
circus.” 


Then followed our names; and he announced 
that we were expelled from the school, and 
must leave the village within twenty-four hours. 

The stillness was appalling. Isat and looked 
him full in the face. Iam sorry to say, I didn’t 
feel at all, if I did think it, how ridiculous it 
Was for him to set the time for our leaving the 





village; since once having expelled us from 
among his flock, he had no control over us. 

Now I am not blaming him—certainly I have 
no bitter feeling toward the man, for the ad- 
venture has given me many a hearty laugh; 
but I can’t help but think what a wicked exer- 
cise of tyranny it was on his part. 

He was a clergyman. Iam sure he meant to 
be a good man, but he prided himself on his 
will, and was narrow-minded ; and thought more 
of the punishments threatened evil doers, than 
of the great mercy and loving kindness of our 
heavenly Father. 

How could he tell what harm he might be 
doing? There might be boys afraid to return 
to their parents after such a disclosure; they 
might wander off and be utterly ruined. A 
whole life of shame and degradation might 
overtake them; and in God’s eyes he would 
have to bear the guilt, not they, for what was 
an absurd boyish frolic, sufficiently atoned for 
by a walk of eighteen miles? 

It was ridiculous, and it was wicked; and se 
are a great many of the things, wise parents, 
to which you force your children to submit in 
schools—but that is your affair; as a boy I re- 
belled on my own behalf always, and I am glad 
I did. 

Well, we were expelled. One by one we left 
the room, and that man sat and saw us go out, 
and never reflected that he might be doing as 
horrible and crucl a wrong by us as if he had 
cut our throats. 

I turned at the door and made him a parting 
bow; the rest followed suit, but he did not no- 
tice the politeness, which was bad manners, I 
am sure. 

Of course, before noon the whole village was 
aware of the news; the people stared at us as 
if we had been hyenas, but though they scolded 
us, everybody laughed a little. I don’t think 
they were much horrified by our wick2dness. 

One boy did go after the circus—he was older 
than the rest of us. He was to find out if we 
could get situations; and while he was gone, we 
went down to the woods to practice standing on 
our heads, by way of getting a little proficiency 
in the art. 

He got a ride in, some way, and so came back 
that same day. The account was not encourag- 
ing—they had boys enough who were more 
skillful than we found ourselves in standing on 
our heads. 

By that time my temper was fairly up, and 
old nick himself couldn’t have frightened me 
in the least.. I had not been at all afraid of 
any dire punishment from my parents. I was 
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not brought up on the good old principle, that; 
treating a child like a brute is the way to make 
him a man of honor and a gentleman. 

I wrote, to my parents at once, a simple 
statement of the facts. Others of the boys fol- 
lowed my example; and the rest would have 
run away had we not kept them from it. If 
there is any credit due anybody for their not 
having been ruined, it is due to us, and not to 
that tyrannical school-teacher; and if he ever 
sees these pages, I shall be glad; for it may 


teach him to manage better those now under ; 
his control, if he learns that, young as we were, : 


we perfectly understood that it was temper, and 
not justice, that made him treat us so; and that 
the only feeling we had toward him was one of 
utter scorn. He had abused us just as a bully 
will a small boy—we looked at him in the same 
light. 

Several days passed. Nothing more was said 
to us; but everybody was very kind, and though 
I never knew for certain, I suppose the village 
people must have taken the matter up warmly. 

The truth was, though I did not think about 
it then, the littke man had transcended his 
powers. The school was under the manage- 
ment of trustees, and the only way we could 


have been actually expelled was by calling a 
meeting of the board. 

But no matter—the affair was settled. The 
president of the trustees sent for me—a delight- 


ful old man. He said he wished the boys would 
go back to school, they might trust to the cle- 
mency of their teacher, he knew. 

“TI don’t want clemency,” I flamed. 
been unjustly treated—I’m not sorry.” 

But the dear old soul proved to me that I 
was. He had me like a lamb in ten minutes, 
ef course—and the others, too. It was easy 
enough, since he appealed to our feelings; and 
boys cannot be governed by commands, 

The end of it was, that before any of the 


“T’ve 





friends arrived we were back in school.’ I am ¢ 
afraid the exploit. only brought us fresh glory; 
the other scholars quite envied us, and all was 
well, 


So thatis the end of my going to the circus; 
and I have only told it because it was connected 
with the history of others, whose story I wished 
to tell in a few words. 

I left the school soon after, and I have never 
seen teacher, scholars, or people since; but I 
dare say the story is preserved in the annals of 
the place. I remember to have heard that, only 
a year or two after, the teacher, poor man, left 
because he actually was hated by his neighbors, 
I wonder if he ever knew that their dislike 
dated from the time when he forgot what was 
right and. just so much as to be tyrannical and 
mean? 

Years and years after I met Mr. and Mrs. 
Convers, and with them was their daughter—a 
gifted, lovely, noble girl—idolized; the heiress 
of a million, for Convers had grown very rich; 
but it was the little girl who had danced ona 
spring-board in the country circus. 

“If it hadn’t been for you,” Mrs. Cenvers 
said, “I might not have found her. I should 
never have persuaded Mr. Convers to go. I 
feel, and always have felt, that it is my own 
child restored to me. Providence arranged that 
boyish escapade, I believe, and know.” 

They went over to Europe, and for several 
years Katharine Convers was a star at foreign 
courts; then Mr. Convers died. At the expira- 
tion of their season of mourning appeared that 
wedding notice I quoted in the beginning. 

It is not much of a story, but it was so odd a 
circumstance that I have always liked to re 
member it. 

I never think of our walk, our after troubles, 
our attempts at qualifying ourselves for circus 
performers, without a hearty laugh; and I 
have always been rather grateful than other- 
wise to the little school-teacher, and his ex- 
aggerated ideas of his own importance and 
position. 

You will want to know if Zoe was ungrateful 
and forgot the old man. Nota bit of it. He 
was pensioned off and made happy; and she 
told me herself that the first grief which over 
took her was his death. 
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Ty ocean’s deep, unfathomed caves, 
The ones I loved are sleeping now; 
In coral cells, ’neath salt sea-waves, 
Drifts tangled sea-weed round each brow; 
In flowery deil, on green hillside, 
Their graves are scattered far and wide. 
Some laid them down in manhood’s pride, 
In life’s bright morn, like golden sheaves; 
And some in girlhood’s beauty died, 


As fade the early Autumn leaves. 
No sculptured marble leaves a trace 
To mark their quiet resting-place. 


Where willows wave, or droops the lime, 
*Neath gorgeous hues of sunset sky, 
Severed afar in many a clime, 
The heart’s beloved treasures lie; 
With white hands clasped o’er pulseless breast, 
The angels know their place of rest. Lb 
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CHAPTER XIII. >in those years of trial, how dangerous it is to 

“Waar are you doing, Joseph?” give way to yearning thougits after the dear 

The child did not answer at first; the bright ¢ ones who have gone forward to the eternal.rest. 
red came into his innocent cheeks, and he gave; ‘Yes, grandma,’’ said the boy, bursting into 
a little laugh of mingled confusion and glee as ? a laugh at his own performance—such a merry, 
he trotted out of the corner, and came toward ; rippling laugh, that it made the eld woman 
his grandmother. ¢ think of the sound the mountain brooks made 

The old lady had paused for a second in her 3 among the wild country scenes she had so loved 
work; but she could not afford to forget her-~ in the days when life was still an actual plea- 
self into stopping completely, and her wasted } sure. 
fingers began moving as assiduously as ever, ; ‘Well, not quite that, grandma,” he added, 

“I thought. you were trying to fly,” said she, ; in his scrupulously truthful way. ‘But Iwas 
smiling in her sweet, patient way, the sort of : trying to see if I hadn’t got up above the mark 
smile that human lips only wear when they $ sister Anna made for me in the corner.” 
have been purified by great and patient suf-; ‘And you couldn't stretch yourself to satiafy 
fering. ‘I didn’t know but you had a pair off you? It'll come soon enough, my boy—soon 
wings hid away under your jacket.” ; enough.” 

“I wish I had!” exclaimed Joseph, impetu- “I think it’s very slow work, grandma; and 
susly. “Oh! I wish I could fly, grandma!” the birthdays are so far apart. What a great 

“Why, what would you do, Joey?” she asked, t while a year is, grandma, ain't it? It don’t 
looking almost wonderingly down at his eager; seem as if it ought to take many of them to 
face all aglow with enthusiasm. ? make eternity.” , 

“I'd fly away to heaven and bring father{ The smile was quite gone from her face now. 
back,” he whispered, nestling close to her side. { She had forgotten the work that must be done; 

The old woman dropped her work, and folded ; her face was uplifted, and the shadowy eyes 
her arms close about him; while one dry sob, : looked eagerly out, as. if the tired soul were 
that takes the place of tears with the aged, ; trying to pierce the mists that lay between it 
shook her breast. $ and its haven of rest. 

“Tm afraid the angels wouldn’t let you come ; The boy looked at her wonderingly; then her 
back,” she whispered; ‘grandma couldn’t lose ¢ silence, and her strange, far-off look filled him 
her boy.” 2 with a vague trouble. Ie slid his little hand 

“No, no! I'd come back,” he said, eagerly; $ into hers and pulled her toward him, exelaim-’ 
“and I would just tell father how we want { ing, 
him.” $ “Grandma, grandma!” 

“The good Father of all knows best, Joseph,” § «Yes, dear,” she answered, dreamily. 
she answered, with sweet submission. “You} “Oh! don’t look as if you were going away!” 
mustn’t wish anybody back that has gone over? Tyuly, his innocent words, whose import he 
the black waters,” ; himself so dimly comprehended, was the most 

“Only we need him so, grandma.” perfect translation of that look which words 

“Yes, deary; but you don’t forget your little § could have found. 
hymn. We ain’t alone, you know.” «‘What were you thinking about, grandma?” 

“No, grandma! Oh! if I was only a big “Thinking? Everso many things—so many!” | 
man:” he cried, with immense energy. 2 Don’t the years seem a great way apart to 

“Were you trying to stretch yourself into; you, grandma?” 
ene?” she asked, bringing herself back to ordi- : “So short; and such ages and ages to look 
nary reflections; for she had learned, poor soul, 3 back on,” she answered; but replying more to 
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her own thoughts than seeking to make her 
words plain to his childish understanding. 

“Why, you don’t have birthdays any oftener 
than I, do you?” he asked, somewhat jealously; 
perhaps afraid he was being defrauded)of his 
rightful dues in regard to the number and fre- 
quency of those blessings that grow such very 
doubtful on¢s as the years get on. 

“It’s only that they seem to come closer and 
closer, Joey,” she answered, brushing his hair 
back from his handsome face. “When anybody } 
gets old, little boy, the years grow very short 3 
‘in passing, and so long to look back on.” 

“T.guess I don’t quite understand it yet, 
grandma,” he said, with a somewhat puzzled 
look. 

“Time enough, little Joseph. Don’t you try to 
hurry things; you'll understand soon enough.” 

**Will I?” and he gave a sigh of relief—the 
promise and the anticipation were almost as con- 
soling as any reality—the anticipations of child- 
hood are so golden in the light of the future. 

Joseph nestled close to her feet on the little 
stool, and, resting his thoughts on the promise 
she had made, brought himself back to safer 
themes, both as regarded his mental capacities 
and the old lady’s peace. 

“This is just the morning for a good long 
talk, ain’t it, grandma?” he said, in his quaint, 3 
old-fashioned way, that was so pretty and ori- 
ginal. 

“Almost any morning seems just the one for 
you and me,” she answered, pleasantly, taking 
up her work again, and proceeding to make 
amends for lost time with great energy. 

Well, so it does,” said Joseph, after con- 
sidering the matter for a little. “You and I 
don’t seem to get talked out very easy, do we, 
grandma?” 

‘“Not very, dear; you have a tolerably busy 
tongue of your own.” 

*Sister Anna says, sometimes she’s afraid 
you find it most too long,” said Joe, honestly. 

“There isn’t any danger of that, my boy; 
it’s as sweet to your old grandmother as the 
birds’ songs used to be.” 

“Only not like that parrot in the baker’s 
shop,” amended Joseph, with a laugh. * 

‘More like the wood-thrushes I used to hear 
up in Vermont,” she said; for his laughter 
brought back again the memory of the brooks, 
and the beautiful summers that lay so far off 
behind the shadows of all those later years. 

‘How does a wood-thrush sing?” 

Then there had to be an elaborate explana- 
tion; at the end of which he must ask, in great 
haste, 





“Did you live in Vermont, grandma?” 

“No, dear; but I spent a summer there once 
—so long, long ago.” 

“But you have forgotten about it?” 

“Forgotten, child? Oh! I couldn’t forget it!” 

**Was it so very pleasant, grandma?” 

The feeling that surged up in her heart was 
like a glow from her perished youth, so warm 
and ‘powerful was it; the soft wind from that 
summer of the past blew across her soul and 
made hér voice sweet as a psalm. 

“So pleasant, Joey—so pleasant!” 

‘Was grandpa with you?” 

‘Ves; he was there part of the time.” 

“J think T should like to hear about it,” said 
Joe; “it sounds like a story.” 

Se it was—the story every youth knows, 
varied according to individual experience; but 
the old story still, that is always so beautiful. 

“Won’t you tell me about it, grandma?” 

“Indeed, dear, there is nothing to tell! It 
was like a story to me, because I was so very, 
very happy, and the birds sang as I don’t think 
they ever have sung since; and I haven’t heard 
anything, either, like the sound of the brooks, 
only your dear voice; and it was such a beau- 
tiful time of rest.” 

She was far beyond little Joe’s comprehen- 
sion now; but the unusual look in her face 
interested him, and her voice sounded like a 
blessing, it was so soft and: caressing. 

“What makes you think the birds haven't 
sung so since?” he asked, with that tendency 
to be direct and practical, which children show 
in so odd a way when they are perplexed by a 
conversation that makes new echoes in their 
uutrained souls. 

“That was only grandma’s foolish fancy,” 
she said, trying to come back from the phan- 
tom world, where her thoughts had wandered. 
‘Dear boy, the birds never stop singing! Never 
forget that as you grow older, and troubles be- 
gin to weary you. Even if you can’t hear them 
for a time, they are singing still; and so are 
God’s blessed angels, too, and some time we 
shall hear both clearly again.” 

“Up in heaven,” said Joe, gravely and 
thoughtfully. 

“Up in heayen!” repeated the old woman, 
and her voice was a thanksgiving. 

The bey caught her hand and held it fast. 
There was an expression of such trust and 
hope, making her face young again, that EY 
vague fear shot into his mind that she was just 
ready to float away from his sight forever. 

“Don't, grandma!” he exclaimed. 

“What, dear?” 
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“Did you hear ’em sing?” he whispered, in 
asort of awe-stricken way. 

“What do you mean, little one?” . 

“You lgoked as if they were calling you—the 
angels, you know. _ You won’t go away!” 

“They will call some time, my boy, and your 
poor, old, tired grandma will go to her rest. 
Only we must have patience, Joey—a/little pa- 
tience.”’ 

«I don’t want you to go,” said Joe, stoutly ; 
“and I don’t think I like the angels either!” 

“Why, Joseph!” said the old lady, startled 
into a practical view of things by the expres- 
sion of a sentiment so dreadfully heterodox. 
“What do you mean? Not like the angels that 
live up in heaven? Just think a little.” 

“Well, they’re always taking folks away,” 
he replied, rebelliously; ‘‘and I wish they 
wouldn’t! I’m sure they can’t love you.as well 
as I do, for I’ve known you all my life; and 
they’re only strangers, after all.” 

Joe spoke as solemnly as if his little exist- 
ence had endured several scores of years; and 
grandma, in spite of feeling it her duty to im- 
press a proper orthodox lesson on the child’s 
mind, could not help a smile at the idea of the 
angels being considered interlopers, and un- 
justifiably inclined to meddle with human 
affairs. 

“They love us, Joey,” she said. 

“Yes; but not so well as we love each other, 
I guess,” 

“They come to take us home,” she added. 

“Then I want ’em to take us all together,” 
retorted Joe. ‘+They might have. a, family 
ticket, as they had at the fair,” he added, 
briskly, after meditating a little; and he looked 
quite delighted at his brilliant suggestion. 

“Oh, Joe!” said the old lady; but grandma’s 
devotion was of a very sweet and loyeable kind, 
and, certain that the child had meant no irrever- 
ence, she could not quite feel it her duty to give 
him a serious lecture upon the enormity of 
giving expression to such proofs of total de- 
pravity, 

“That wasn’t wicked, was it, grandma?” 

“You didn’t mean it to be, dear,” she an- 
awered, softly. ‘But you must remember the 


angels do love us, and they won’t be strangers, 


to us when we see them.” 
Joe did not attempt to dispute a point that 


his grandmother stated .go distinctly; .but. he, 


remained sufficiently doubtful to make him de- 
tirous that the unseen visitants should not 
hasten their coming; and he still held fast. to 
his grandmother's hand, giving a long breath 
of satisfaction wheh he saw the glow of exalta- 


tion die slowly out of her face, and the eyery- 
day look of patience and resignation settle down 
over its pallor. 

“You are making me very idle,” said the old 
lady, shaking his little fingers gently off her 
hand; ‘and we both forget you hayen’t said 
any lesson this morning, little boy.” 

“Tll_ get my book,” said Joe, rising with his 
usual prompt obedience, rather glad to get his 
mind back to safer and firmer ground. “I'll 
say a good long one, grandma, to make up,” 

‘‘That’s my good boy.” 

So the lesson was gone through with great 
earnestness, and with the most entire satisfac- 
tion on both sides; for Joe was as quick at his 
book as with his queer fancies that made him 
so pleasant a companion to the old lady. 

“‘There’s somebody coming up stairs,” said 
Joe, as he closed his book after receiving a kiss 
of approval. ‘Oh! it’s Anna,’’ he added, as 
the door opened, and the girl entered. 

“Why, I didn’t expect you home so soon, 
dear,” said the old lady. 

“I brought the work to do it here,” she an- 
swered, laying her bundle on the table. 

“I am glad of that; it’s always pleasant to 
have you at home.” 

«But grandma wasn’t lonesome,” added Joe; 
hastily. ‘‘We have had one of our good old 
talks, haven’t we, grandma?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

«And I said my lesson splendid, Anna,”’ he 
continued, tog eager to be quite grammatical. 

“I am glad of that,” she answered, a little 
absently, and passed on into the little room.she 
called her own, closing the door behind her. 

She was not accustomed to lose much time im 
dreaming or idling; but then she sat down on 
» the bed,:and threw, her, bonnet wearily away, 
as if her head ached even under its light 
weight. 

She looked weary and disheartened—the 
look so painful to see in a young face; so\sad. 
to feel that life’s iron hands settle too heavily 


> 


over all the youthful dreams and hopes that 


ought to make youth joyous and beautiful. 

There she sat quiet, and absorbed in her 
thoughts till the tired look wore away; and if 
there had been any to see, they might have told 
accurately by the expression of her face, and 
the new light in her eyes, how her thoughts 
stole, gradually, from the stern, harsh reality 
into the realm of ;some beautiful, dream-land, 
whose flower-wreathed gates no care or trouble 
could pass. re 

She.was so young and so lovely—ah, let her 





dream on! .The stern reality lay just outsides. 
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the brightness of elf-land might only make its 
coldness more bleak when she was forced: to 
return; but I would have hesitated to take from 
her the ability to wander away among her glo- 
rious visions. 

There comes a time when we can dream no 
longer—you and I know it. But would we'lose 
the memory of the reason when’ such reveries 
were more real than the details of the untried 
existence about us? 

I think not. I am sure not; and since care 
and suffering must come, and every human 
heart learn its appropriate lesson, I would not 
deprive the young of any share of the glow 
and brightness which belongs to that feverish 
season; and you and I both know that its chief 
sunshine comes from that ability to weave 
golden visions, and sit in breathless ecstacy 
under their light. And then Joseph’s voice 
ealled outside the door, 

« Anna—sister Anna?” 

» “Yes, dear; I am coming.” 

The dream-world vanished; the rose-clus- 
tered portals closed, and she came back to the 
real life—camé back, as we all must. But oh! 
woe for the day when the fairy gates close 
with a dreary clang, and we know that never 
for us can they open en “till these hearts 
be clay.” 

She passed into the outer room, where Joseph 
was very busily engaged in helping, or hinder- 
ing his grandmother to ‘array herself in the 
worn shawl and bonnet, which had ‘so long be- 
fore done duty enough to have entitled them to 
pass out of service. 

“Grandma and I are going for a little walk, 
Anna,” he said, in his quaint ‘way. “I think 
i'l do her' good.” 

“Dear boy,” said the old lady, with: her 
pre, smile; ‘there never was such a thought- 
ful creature.” 

“1 am sure it will' do you ‘good, grand- 
mother,” Anna said} “but you must put my 
shawl on under yours; the wind blows’cold.” 

Joseph ran off to get it, and the pair wrap- 
ped the old lady up with a’fondness'and atten- 
tion which many a rich woman ‘would give all 
her India shawls, and diamonds to boot, to 
receive from her children. 

Then Joseph led her carefully down the 
stairs, and Anna brought her pile of work to 
the fire, and sat down in’ her grandmother's 
* ghair. She could not afford to waste the pre- 


_ @ous moments with so much dependent upon’ 


.«f exertions; but fast as her fingers flew, still 
faster trayeled her young/unwearied thoughts; 


and that they were:'pleasant ones one could‘ 





have told by the smile that stole every now 
and then, like a ray of sunlight, across her 
mouth, brightening her beauty into something 
positively dazzling. 

There-was a quick knock at the door, but 
supposing it to be some of the neighbors’ chil- 
dren on an errand, Anna did not pause in her 
work, calling out dreamily, 

“Come in.” 

The door opened hesitatingly, and Anna 
added, ‘Is it you, little Alice Romaine?” 

“It is not little Alice; but may I come in?” 

Anna sprang to her feet in astonishment and 
turned toward the door, and stood confronting 
Georgiang Halstead. 

“Excuse me,” Georgiana said, hastily, in her 
graceful, childlike way. ‘I thought Rowena 
might come to see Rebecca. You are not vexed, 
are you?” 

In spite-of her retired life, Anna was too 
truly a lady to feel either confusion or embar- 
rassment; not even shame at the exposure of 
their dreary poverty, but one of those flashes 
of thoughts, which travel like lightning through 
the mind, struck her painfully as she looked at 
Georgiana Halstead standing there in her beau- 
tiful dress, like the goddess of luxury come to 
look poverty in the face, and find out what it 
was like, 

“T have been waiting to come so much,” 
continued the girl, going up to Anna and hold- 
ing out her hand. 

“You ‘are very kind,” she answered, plea- 
santly enough; and the momentary bitterncss 
died in cordial admiration of her visitor’s love- 
liness."' 

They made a beautiful picture as they stood, 
and the contrast only added to the charms of 
either: “Had a painter desired models for the 
patrician ‘déscendent of Saxon kings, and the 
dark, passionate-eyed Jewess, he could not have 
found more perfect representatives, at least of 
his ideal. 

“Will you sit down?” Anna said. 
very kind of you to come.” 

Her eomposure was quite restored, brought 
back tiore completely, perhaps, by a pretty 
little hesitation in Georgiana’s manner, such a8 
& petted child might betray when venturing 
upon some step for which it feared reproval. 
“Thank you; ah! it’s nice of you not to be 
offended,” said Georgiana, sitting down by the 
fire. “Mrs. Savage gave me your address; and 
ever since the tableaux I have been so wanting 
to come.” 

“Ta what way can I serve you?” Anna asked, 
witha proud humility. 


“Tt was 
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baa, now! if you are going to be'stately, you } lating since the year one, I should be so de- 


will frighten me off altogether,” cried Geor- 
giana; “so please don’t, for I’m not at all 
ately myself.” 

Anna smiled as a queen might have smiled 
at a spoiled child. Ah! the spell of wealth 
and station may be ever so strong, ‘there is a 
power in nature’s patents of nobility which is 
stronger still. 

«J don’t think I know much about’ being 
stately,” she said, with one of her rare laughs, 
which were so’ musical. “Certainly it would 
be a poor way of showing my thanks for your 
kindness in even remembering me.” 

“As if anybody could forget you! , Why, the 
Whole city has ‘been raving about you ever 
since that night!” exclaimed Georgiana; ‘and 
the men have doné nothing but beg Mrs. Sa- 
vage for another sight of the queen of beauty.” 

Such words would have beén very pleasant 
toa young girl whose life was golden as youth 
ought to be; but to Anna, oppressed with care 
and daily anxieties, they brought only a bitter 
pain. 

Dear Mrs. Browning has told us‘in her pas- 
sionate way. 

“How dreary ’tis for women to sit still, 

On Winter nights, by sol.tary fires, 

And hear the nations praising them, far off.” 
And more than one woman’s heart has ached 
to feel its truth; but truly, for a womansto hear 
that her beauty is the theme of idle:tongues, 
while she sees those dear as her own life almost 
hungering for bread, is a bitterer comment still 
on the vanity of human life. 

“So I thought I would come,” continued 
Georgiana; “and L want.you to do, me a 
favor.” 

“If Lean,” Anna said; ‘*but don’t ask me to 
take part in any more such exhibitions. I 
ean’t, indeed I can’t.” 

“No, no!” returned Georgiana, hastily; ‘I 
won’t, You shall. not be bothered.. But I'll 
tell you what I wish you would do. Now do 
you promise?” 

“I think I may,” Anna replied, with her 
lovely smile. ‘You don’t look as if -you eould 
ask anything very terrible.” 

“Indeed I won’t!” cried she, in her enthu- 
siastic way. “I like you so much; don’t be 


vexed. I don’t want to be patronizing or snob- 
bish. I hate it so; but” j 


“Tam sure your don’t. Please go on.” 

“Well, I'm such a sad, idle creature, and I 
fhoucht if you would come to me, sometimes, : 
and help me get through a perfect pyramid of : 
embroidery, and work that, has been, a@ceumu- | 





lighted.” 

“I shall be very glad of the work, Miss 
Halstead, and:I thank you heartily for remem- 
bering me.” 

“Oh! don’t speak that way! It’s I that ought 
to thank you! Why, it will be a perfect treat 
just to sit and look at anybody as beautiful as 
you are.” 

«And I shall have that satisfaction over and 
above the satisfaction of getting the work, of 
which I am so very, very glad.” 

There was an earnestness in her voice which 
sobered the volatile creature who listened. Her 
life had been such a fairy dream that it was 
difficult for her to realize there were such evils 
as care and poverty in ‘the world. It seemed 
so inexplicable to her that this beautiful girl 
could come, day after day, in actual contact 
with them. 

“I will try and make it pleasant for you,” 
she said, more gravely than she often spoke. 
“T am a spoiled, selfish girl, but I mean to be 
good.” 

“I think you would find it difficult to be any- 
thing else,” Anna said, heartily. 

“Qh! you don’t know! Aunt Eliza reads me 
the most frightful lectures; by the way, she is 
a sad, catty old maid—but don’t you mind her.” 

Then she began talking with her accustomed 
volubility; and it was as bewitching to poor, 
lonely Anna asthe Arabian Nights are to chil- 
dren. It seemed so ‘strange to have these 
glimpses. at a young life so widely separated 
from the clouds that hung over her own youth. 

Georgiana Halstead never did things by 
halves; and:in her usual headlong way she had 
plunged into a violent interest for this lovely 
stranger, and sat there talking to her as freely 
as if she had known her half a life. 

“I must be going!” she exclaimed, at last. 
Oh, dear me! I have been out ages; and aunt 
Eliza is waiting for the carriage; how she will 
scold me! Then you'll come, Miss? Mayn’t I 
call you Anna?” 

“‘Indeed you may.” 

“Thanks! I like you so much! You are like 
@ picture, or a poem! Now, please like me.” 

“Just as a prisoner might the sunlight!” ex- 
claimed Anna, with unconscious earnestness. 

Georgiana gave her hearty kiss, and a cor- 
dial pressure of the hand. 

“Come to-morrow,’ she said. 
you?” 

Before Anna could answer, there was a knoek 
at the door which startled them both, they had 


been so completely absorbed, 


‘Now won't 
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. “Who is that?” Georgiana asked. 

“Only some of the neighbors, probably,” 
Anna answered. ‘Come in, please.” 

The door opened. The girls turned simulta- 
neously toward it, and there stood Horace Sa- 
vage. 

He advanced without any hesitation, saying, 

«Excuse my. intrusion, Miss Burns... Ah, 
Miss Georgiana, this is an unexpected plea- 
gure.” 

The girl's brow contracted slightly ; her quick 
glance went from one to the other, 

“And to me, also,” she said, 

There had been one vivid burst of crimson 
across Anna Burns’ cheek; then it faded, leav- 
ing her paler than before; but she stood there 
perfectly quiet and self-possessed. 

** Will you sit down, Mr. Savage? If Miss 
Halstead will wait a moment she won’t have to 
go down our dark stair-case alone.” 

**Miss Halstead never waits,’ returned Geor- 





giana, laughingly; but the childlike glee had 
forsaken both voice and face. 

‘* My errand isa very brief one,” said Horace, 
“I only wanted to inquire after my little pets, 
the boys. 1 hope Miss Burns will not consider 
me impertinent,” 

I thank you,” Anna said; “they are, both of 
them, out now.” 

‘Dear me, it is very late,” said Georgiana, 
“Good-by, Miss Burns. You won't forget?” 

But the voice was colder, and Anna noticed it, 

“I shall be at Miss Halstead’s command,” 
she said, gravely. 

“And 1 shall do myself the honor of seeing 
her safely down the stairs,” said Horace. 

She did mot seem to hear him, but ran away 
through the passage. He stood a second irre- 
solute, Anna’s grave face did not change; and 
after a few confused words, he followed Geor- 
giana Halstead down the stairs, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





OLD LETTERS. 


BY EB. BLLINGWOOD DIX. 


Trusting and truc—loving and dear; 
Gather them close, my life to cheer, 
When brighter days have flown. 
Fold them again—place them with care— 
The lovely flower and lock of hair— 
They are all, all my own! 


They came to me when life was bright; 

They’ll cheer me still with love and light, 
When other triends grow cold. 

Each line has still some magic art 

To sooth each pain, to lull my heart, 
With smiles and joys all told. 


Then lay them here, my heart to bless; 

Each tender name, and sweet caress, 
Was given with smiles to me. 

I dare not, will not, cannot part 

With joys that once to life could start, 
The merry songs of glee. 





Handle with care; I cannot brook 

That other eyes than mine should {90k 
Within my heart's still deep. 

‘Now, turn away—there’s something here 

That brings again the trembling tear. 
"Tis past! Yet still 1 weep! 


Ill turn the key—the lock is fast; 

The tenderest joys ot life are past, 
The flowers have faded, too. 

Roses of hope, lilies of pride, 

And snow-drops. too, that, side by side, 
Were once of brightest hue. 


Their loving names, with gentle thonght, 

And rainbow tiats that I have caught, 
My lonely huurs have blest. 

Still, still they lend a tinge of gold, 

That comes and goes, with joy to fold 
My heart in peaceful rest. 





THE LADDER! 


BY WN. F. CARTREBR.: 


Deep as the sea, firm as the land, 
Thy truth, oh, God! shall ever stand; 
A ladder, from whdése golden rounds 
The soul, as with an angel's eye, 
Can pass the dim horizon bounds, 
Between the earth and upper sky! 


A ladder raised by Thee alone, 
And reaching even to Thy throne, 
On which thé soul can climb to Thee; 





Climb, step by step, from out the night, 
Till, from the masks of error free, 
It basks in Heaven’s eternal light! 


Lord, give me faith to grasp its rounds, 
‘To rise to higher vantage grounds, 
And more of Thy great glory see; 
To rise till, from the topmost one, 
I step to Heaven, and find in Thee 
fy morning and my noonday sun! 
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BY SARAH. 


“ANNIE,” sdid I, ‘‘this is a dear scene to me, 
and yet it makes me almost sad.” 

“Twas just thinking,” said Annie, ‘‘that, per- 
haps, it is true that we are leaving the happiest 
days behind. We certainly were very happy, 
Nell, when we used to prepare for exhibitions 
ofthis sort. How odd it seems for us to be sit- 
ting among the spectators to-day.” 


my dear friend, Annie, is long since dead; that 
at nineteen I find myself very much alone in the 
world; and that John Grey—but that is what I 
was going to tell. ‘ 

After a little, John and I were thrown together 
as fellow-students in another and higher school. 
Our classes were the same, and we soon became 
acquainted, We were not the very best of friends 


“It is strange to me, Annie; and I almost wish 3 at first, because we were rivals for distinction in 


would——”” 

“Listen, Nell!” ‘ 

I did listen, and such a music and inspiration 
of voice 1 had never heard 
in utter amazement. 

“Who would ever have thought it? He don’t 
look as if he could speak like that.” 

And, indeed, he did not. He was nineteen or 
twenty, perhaps; utterly deficient in personal 
beauty, and only remarkable from an air of 
command that became him very well. In after 
years, when I knew him better, I knew how 
strong his will really was, and how absolute 
was the sway that he held over himself as well 
asover others. Then, I only knew that he was 
anew-comer among us—that his name was John 
Grey, and that his home was with old Dr, Brown. 
I saw that he was “strong for life and duty ;” 
and I heard, through the tones of his musical 
voice, that much had been given him—and now 
I know that much has been required of him. 

I was then a wild girl of sixteen, had the re- 
putation of being ‘‘ brilliant,” and was, of course, 
very conceited. The ‘‘ Annie” who sat. beside 
me was my particular friend and chosen com- 
panion. We loved one another, I think, on ac- 
count of our marked dissimilarity of character. 
Where I was wild and a bit reckless, as girls of 
sixteen are wont to be, she was gentle and yield- 
ing—so in almost everything. On two points 
alone were we agreed. Our tastes in books and 
for books were identical. And in our hearts “a 
love of fun’ was the very deepest feeling, . Our 
friends were accustomed to predict that, if there 
Was any merriment to be had out of life, we 
Would be the ones to find it. 

That day we were at an exhibition given by 
the school from which we had graduated the 
year before. As I have said, we were stirred 


by some sad memories—or were they ‘‘coming 
abadows?” That I know not. I only know that 
Vor. L.—4 


I looked at Annie $ 








myself back again among the boys and girls. It 3 our class; but he did me a great favor once. 


One evening, bent on some piece of mischief, 
I was out of the building at nine o’clock—two 


¢ good hours iater than the rules permitted. I 


was hurrying along when I met John. He 
seemed surprised to see me. 

‘“Miss Nell,” said he, “do you know what 
time it is?” 

“Of course Ido. You seem to be quite thun- 
derstruck that I should be out at nine o’clock.” 

“Not quite,” and he smiled. ‘*But do you 
know what will happen if you are found out?” 

“It’s likely. I’m not such a dolt that I haven’t 
learned the rules before this. But, pray, do you 
know what will happen if you are found out?” 

“Oh! I am out on permit. But, seriously, 
what is the penalty?” 

“I shall -be disgraced, and sent home to my 
ma. I don’t care. I am really dying to get 
home to Annie.” 

“By the way, how is your friend ?” 

“She is no worse; but still not well enough 
to come back to sehool, this year, at least. So 
I think I'd better go home, too. I can’t laugh 
with the girls here.” 

“Why not?” 

‘¢‘ They. don’t seem to think that I can laugh. 
They are awe-struck on account of my learning, 
I suppose. Certain it is that they invariably 
talk metaphysics and logic to me.” 

“T pity you!” 

“Thank you.” 

«But, to return to the subject; suppose: I 
should report you?’ 

‘Well, suppose you should? That don’t dis- 
turb me. I shall. bevas glad to go as you will 
to have me go.” 

‘How can you tell how glad I shall he?” 

‘Oh! I think I appreciate your feelings.” 

‘‘You mean by that, that you know how glad 
you would be to have me go.” 

“Yes.” 
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We walked on a little in silence—for by this 
time he was taking me back. Finally I said, 

“Then you mean to report me?” For I was 
secretly a little anxious about it, though not 
much, 

He looked down on me from his five-feet-six 
and.a half of stature, and smiled serenely. 

“It will be my duty, won’t it?” 

As soon as I could get my throat clear I said, 
I thought likely; and then remarked that there 
was a lovely moon to-night. He seemed to be 
surprised at the intelligence; and I said, ‘*Good- 
night, and thank you, Mr. Grey,” and ran into 
the house. 

Well, I naturally concluded that I should be 
reported. If he had no other reason for it, the 
fact that, by removing me, he would have the 
coast clear, seemed to be enough. I only,knew 
him casually; and I very naturally mistook him. 
It was morally certain that I should be reported 
and sent home, Before morning I had made up 

*my mind to it, and was ready for it. 

I went to prayers with a determination that 
nothing should ruffle me. All went well until 
almost noon, when I was summoned to Professor 
Adams’ room. I went to him. Qur Professor 
Adams was a good-looking man of thirty-three 
or five, to whom we were all greatly attached. 
As I entered the room, he gravely motioned me 
to be seated. He looked at me steadily and 
seriously fora moment. Then he spoke, 

“Miss Thurston, it is quite as disagreeable 
for me to say what I must, as it can be for you 
to hear it.” 

Here it was, then, at last. I braced myself 
for it. He continued, 

‘Last evening, as I returned from the post- 
office to my boarding-house, about nine o'clock, 
I saw a young lady on the opposite side of the 
street. Her evident haste first called my atten- 
tion toher. Before I could take a second look 
she had drawn her veil. From her height and 
carriage, however, I judged it to be Miss Nellie 
Thurston.” 

He looked at me for a reply. To gain time I 
said, with a little scornful laugh, ‘It would have 
been a fearful undertaking; and Miss Nellie 
Thurston would bare to be a bold girl to ven- 
ture out after seven.’ 

“Do not sneer, Miss Thurston. If this gets 
out, you will be sent from here in disgrace. At 
present no one knows it except myself (and he 
gave me a keen glance) and your escort. Tell 
me, then, your errand out, the name of your 
escort; and promise me that the offence shall 
not be repeated—and it shall pass. Otherwise 
it must become public.” 





He sat with downcast eyes and a stern face, 
that softened gradually. ‘You know, Miss Nel- 
lie, do you not, that I would willingly save you 
pain? And believe me that I do this for your 
sake. If you have formed wed school-girlish 
attachment” 

“Give yourself no further trouble, Professor 
Adams. I have no time for school-girlish at- 
tachments, I am busy with other things. I 
thank you equally for the compliment to my 
sense. But remember that, before I can be ex- 
pelled from school, it must be proved that it was 
I whom you saw. If you can prove it, even to 
your own satisfaction, then,” said I, making 
mighty effort not to cry, ‘you may proceed as 
soon as you please.” His head rested on his 
hand. After a moment he said, without looking 
up, 

“Tt shall be as yousay. I could save you from 
this disgrace; but you have decreed otherwise.” 

‘“‘The disgrace does not hurt me. No matter.” 
And I swept out of the room with all the “style” 
that school-girls are wont to assume. The fact 
was, I was prodigiously sorry to have him, of all 
others, know about my escapade. All the other 
professors in school might have known it, andI 
would not have cared. When I was alone, I shed 
a few tears over it. It was too bad! I said so 
over and over again. If it came before the 
school, John would surely report. Well, it was 
almost ended, and I must bear it. 

The next morning, when we were all assem- 
bled for prayers, Professor Adams introduced 
my case. He said that it had become his duty 
to investigate a certain matter. He then men- 
tioned his suspicions, and the grounds for them. 
And, said he, 

“Young gentlemen and ladies, it is for you 
to criminate Miss Thurston. As you know, we 
never compel any student to report another's 
misdemeanors. That each one of you must de- 
cide in his own conscience. [I will give yous 
moment for thought. There was a dead silence 
of perhaps two minutes’ duration. ‘Miss Nellie, 
you may rise in your place.” I did as he bade 
me, wondering at his tone. 

“Now I ask you, do any of you know that Miss 
Thurston was out on Tuesday evening? And 
how do you know it?” I waited in suspense. It 
seemed an age since he had asked the question, 
and no one had stirred. I wondered if John 
was not there. I had not dared to look before. 
But now I dared do anything. Yes, there be 
sat, looking at me quietly. The question ws 
repeated. Still no answer. He had saved me. 

“Miss Thurston,” said Professor Adams, “! 
am most happy to be able to exonerate you from 
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any blame.” He bowed to us hastily, and left us. 
In the course of the day I managed to meet John. 
[thanked him for his generosity. He laughed. 

“No thanks, if you please, Miss Nell. You 
would have done as much for nie, I hope.” 

. Afterward I met Professor Adams in the hall. 
Hestopped. ‘Miss Nellie,” said he, ‘John Grey 
saved me a painful duty. Thank him for it.” 

“I do, Professor Adams; and I have already 
told him so, I thank you, too. You have been 
even more generons than he. I am very, very 
sorry that I was angry yesterday.” 

“Say no more about. it, Nellie; but be very 
careful in future.” 

“T will try, professor.” 

Well, the days wore on, and finally vacation 
came. I was at home, and was really enjoying 
my rest very much. John had returne’ to our 
village, and I saw him almost every day. One 
evening we had been at aconcert. I had no- 
ticed that he was a little more silent than usual. 
As we walked home, he said to me abruptly, 

“Nell, Lam not gomg back to school.” 

“Why, John?’ 

“Are you sorry, Nellie?” 

“Lam, John—you must know that I am.” 

“T am glad of that. But I haven’t told you 
all. I have enlisted.” 


I was stunned. After a little, I said, quietly, 
“You have done right, John.” 

“Shall you miss me?” 

“T shall miss you a 

Just there he paused abruptly. ‘Stand here, 


Nellie, and look at that.” 
rise of ground. Below us were green meadows, 
showing very fair in the moonlight. A stream 
of water wound its way through them in many 
curves. We stood there for some moments. Then 
he spoke abruptly as we walked on. 

“The chances are that I shall never see that 
again.” 

What could Isay? Manifestly, nothing. So 
I was silent. After a little, he went on, 

“It won’t matter. There is no one left but 
Mary, (his sister;) and she will not be left 
alone by my death.” 

“John,” said I, “it is cruel in you to talk so. 
We all would grieve for you.” 

“Ah!” said he, ‘that’s some comfort.” 

As we neared home, I asked him when he was 
going. He said on Friday. This was Wednes- 
day—only one day more. 

“But,” said he, «I shall not see you again. 
I must go to Mary’s to-morrow; and then,” he 
added, “I shall not write to you. I know you 
detest letters and letter-writing.” He smiled a 
little sadly. “TI shall tell Mary to let me hear 


We were on a little ° 





from her that you are ‘well and—happy.” I 
could not speak. I only walked on in silence. 

“Well, Nellie, we are at: your home; and we 
must part.” He had taken both my hands, and 
was looking straight at me. 

‘We are parting, Nellie. It may be a final 
parting. I am taking, perhaps, the last look 
into your face. Give me this ring that you wear 
on your least finger. Let me take it with me.” 
I took it off—a heavy gold band with an opal 
setting—and attached it to his watch-guard. 

“I shall wear it for your sake. In time of 
danger I shall think of you, and take courage. 
Good-by, Nellie; you won’t forget me?” 

«Never, John!” 

He kissed me, and was gone. So it was ended. 
God help him and keep him. 

Do not think that I loved him, or grieved for 
him. I sometimes wished to see him; but T 
never Tonged for him as we do for those we love. 

My friend, Annie, who had been ill several 
months, died. I grieved for her exceedingly. 
Then I went back to school, and was busy with 
my studies. I had almost forgotten that Novem- 
ber night when the moon shone so fair. I‘had 
never since seen the meadows with ‘the tiny 
river. If I remembered them, it was only as 
we remember a dream. So a year passed. 

I went back to school. It was whispering re- 
cess. Ella.Day leaned over the back of my chair. 

“Nell, do you remember John'Grey?” 

I said, * Yes.” 

“He is dead!” 

Just there my heart ceased beating. But Iv 
was calm. 

‘How did you hear?” 

Then came the whole story. He had been 
wounded in hattle—a fever had set in—after in- 
tense suffering, he had died on the seventeenth 
of this month—November. My God! just a year 
from the day of our parting, I thought. He had 
been brought home and buried while I was away. 

How the next few days passed I never knew. 

With the words, “*he is dead!” had come to 
me, in a moment, a knowledge of how I could 
have loved him—of how I did love him. It was 
very bitter; and then I fell to wondering if he 
had ever loved me at all. Sometimes I thought 
he had; again I doubted it. But my doubts 
were ended at last. 

Thanksgiving came and went. Never was 
sadder thanksgiving to any one than that to me. 
I could not give thanks. What werd victdries 
to me, and John lying in the cold ground? I 
could ‘not, and would not be reconciled. 

One day I was at recitation, when I was called 
to the parlor. I went down. At the door I hesi~ 
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tated. A stranger rose and came toward me. I 
had time to see that he was a tall man, very pale 
and thin, dressed in uniform. 

“Nellie, have you forgotten me?” It was 
Professor Adams—Col, Adams. 

“No, sir; I know you now.” He raised my 
hand to his lips, and then led me to a seat—for 
he was a courtly man, this professor of ours. 
We talked quietly of many things that had hap- 
pened since we last met. Of mutual friends— 
‘some were married, some were dead.” Of 
Annie, said he, ‘I have regretted her death ex- 
ceedingly on your account. You needed just 
her gentleness to tone down your character.” 

“IT know it. I shall never be as good or happy 
again as I was once.” 

“Forgive me, Nellie, if I intrude; but your 


‘tone was so inexpressibly sad just now. You 


are unhappy.” I did not speak—I could not. 
“Tell me about it, my child. I am older than 
you; perhaps I can help you.” 
“That is impossible, Col. Adams. No one can 
help me.” 
«May I guess the cause of your grief, Nellie?” 
“Yes,” faintly. 
*«John Grey is dead!’ I felt the blood leaving 


‘my face. I sank back in my seat. I did not 


faint; but just lost myself fora moment. When 
I recovered he had his arm around me. 

“«My child, my little pet sister, do you know 
that you are the image of my youngest sister? 
That is why I love you so. She was my delight. 
She died at about your age. When I first saw 


, you, I thought she had come back to me. Will 


you be my sister, Nellie?” 
** Yes,” 
‘«You will do as she would have done?” 
“Yes.” 
‘*Then tell me about this.” 
“‘T cannot. Question me, and I will answer.” 
“You loved John. You need not tell me that, 


for I know. Have you heard the particulars of 


his death?” 

“No.” 

“I will tell you. I was with him when he 
died. He belonged to my regiment. He had been 
sleeping most of thenight. Toward morning he 
awoke. ‘Colonel,’ said he, ‘I am dying.’ 

«Are you ready, John? said I. 

“‘«T am all ready. I only want one thing. I 
should like to see Nellie Thurston once more, 
and ask her if she loves me.’ 

‘<I cai tell you that, John, I replied, she does 
love you, ‘ 

“His eye brightened. ‘How do you know? 
Are you sure?’ 

“TI am positive. I knew it first when you 
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saved her from being expelled from school. He 
smiled. 

«Did you know that I was with her that 
night?’ 

“Of course, I knew. I recognized you both. 

‘‘Now see, Nellie, I could not bear to send 
my little sister away. So I kept you when I 
found that nobody knew but John. I don’t say 
that it was right, though. 

“Well, about John. In a moment he held up 
your little ring, and asked me if I knew it? [ 
said yes; it was yours. 

+I would like to have it buried with me, 
colonel.’ 

“Tt shall be done. . 

“He kissed it and restored it to its place. 

“**T wish you would go and see her some- 
times, colonel.’ 

“I will, when I can get leave of absence. 

««¢Tell her that I longed to see her once more, 
I shall not cease to love her. Wait! Will you 
write a few words as I dictate?’ 

“‘T got paper and pen. ~ Here is the note.” 

He handed it tome. I read it. Such words 
of passionate love I had never seen. _ They 
soothed me while they thrilled me. I was calmer 
and happier than I had been. Finally Col. 
Adams went on: 

‘*When I had finished, he gave me this ring. 
Said he, ‘Ask her to wear it on her fourth 
finger, as she would have worn one if I had 
lived to make her my wife—that is, if she loves 
me. Tell her there is a divine marriage of soul 
between ustwo. God console her.’ He was silent 
for some time. Then he spoke quickly, 

«¢*Raise the curtain, colonel; it must be day- 
light.’ I turned to the window. I heard him 
say, ‘Good-by, Nellie.’ I looked at him hastily. 
The first gray light of morning fell on his face 
calm in the sleep of death.” 

Now, I was not so very unhappy. John had 
loved me. It was not so bad, after all. As he 
had said, there was a marriage of soul between 
us. As I put his ring on my finger that day, I 
promised myself that no other should ever be 
worn beside it; but that my hand should be kept 
free until I should go to meet him in heaven. 

Since then days and nights have passed. They 
have been wearisome, often. But, as I sit to-day 
by my window, and see the sun shine, and hear 
the birds sing, I find it in my heart to thank 
God for his loving kindness that has been mani- 
fested to me. If He broke my idol, and sent me 
bitter afflictions, I feel it was that I might iearn 
to know His love better than any earthly love. 
I am journeying home to heaven. I shall see 
John at last. 
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TRICOT BOLSTER. 








Marerrats.—Four ounces of scarlet; four 
ounces of black wool; one skein of maize flos- 
selle silk. 

No. 1 represents a very pretty bolster, the 
covering of which consists of four stripes 
worked in tricot. Two of these are in bright 
scarlet, the other two in black wool. The red 
one ornamented with a rich, the black with a 
very simple pattern of double cross-stitch. No. 
2 shows the full size of the red stripe, which 
is seventeen stitches broad. When the tricot 
stripe is finished, the design is worked over ix 
with the maize floss and black wool; both 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








ornamented with cross-stitches of yellow silk, 
which are always two stitches distant from the 
outer edge, in alternate intervals of three rows, 
changing from one side to the other of the 
tricot stripe, and worked like the ornamental 
part of the red stripes, always over two rows 
perpendicularly, and two stitches broad. The 
black and red stripes are placed alternately 
over the bolster, one red, and one black; then 
the stripes are joined together in regular gra- 
dations, as shown in No.8. The stripes must 
be carried as much beyond each other.as they 
measure in breadth. This must, also, be ob- 


stripes are worked perpendicularly. The black ¢ served at the joining of the two long sides of 
stripes are only eighteen stitches broad, and 3 the first and last stripes, also in joining the 
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TOBACCO-POUCH.—KNITTED TRIMMING. 





round. According to No. 3, the corner marked 
@ at the under stripe, and thie a in the upper; 
also the 4 of the latter, and the 4 of the under 
stripe must meet. At the ends, the rounding 
must be so managed that the stripes of the 
same color meet. One end must be closed first, 
so that the work may be drawn over the stuffed 
bolster, and neatly elesed, It is advisable to 
tack the stripes together first, then to fasten 
each separate stripe next the cross side at the 
end of the long side of the last stripe, and leave 
the ends hanging, so that the stripes naturally 
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close in a round at the end, and the thread 
need not be put on afresh in order to crochet 
the corners at the other end. The bolster may 
be stuffed with wadding, sea-weed, or horse- 
hair, and covered with strong calico, or some 
suitable material. . In conclusion, put a strong 
woolen cord, as in the design No. 1, for the 
purpose of hanging the bolster toachair. The 
tassels must be the color of the tricot cover. 
The ends, where the cord is fastened, may be 
ornamented with rosettes of woolen fringe, or 
any other appropriate material. 





TOBACCO-POUCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We give, in the front of the number, a de- $ indicate by fine strokes of a pen, or camel’s-hair 
sign, printed in colors, for a Tobacco-Pouch: § brush and India ink; the braiding is of black 
a very suitable present from a lady to a gentle- 3 silk braid. Six sections compose the pouch, all 
man. We also give one section, full size, with } of which should be braided, using the same, or 
the proper embroidery and braiding pattern on ; different patterns for every section; of course, 
it. The bag should be made of red kid, such { omitting the Turk and initials after the first 
as is used for topping ladies’ boots, and may one. Finish with a tassel at the bottom, and 
easily be procured at the shoemaker’s. Em-}cords to draw at the top, which are passed 
broider with fine black silk the initials of the § through eyelets, either worked or such as are 
person for whom it is designed; also the Turk. } put in boots. These pretty affairs are very de- 
Do the dress in the silk, and the face and hands ? sirable for sea-shore and country. » 
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KNITTED TRIMMING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


aprons, etc.; in white bobbin it is a nice trim- 
ming for children’s washing dresses. Cast on 
8 stitches, put the wool round the needle as for 
purling, slip 1 stitch as if you were going to 
purl it, purl 2 together—every row the same. 
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Tus trimming may be made in a variety of 
material, In tubular braid it makes a very 
good ornament for heavy winsey dresses; in 
fine black silk cord it is pretty for trimming 





With 12-thread fleecy, and large wood pins, 4 
very pretty anti-macassar can be quickly pro- 
duced, in varied colors, the stripes being sewn 
together with thick wool. 





SHORT TROUSERS FOR A BOY. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Ws give, this month, a pattern for a pair of 
short trousers for a little boy. These trousers 
are somewhat different from those which have 
been worn, as they are not confined by a band 
at the knee. 

No. 1. Haur tHe Froyr. 

No. 2. Hatr tHe Back. 

No. 3. WaArIsTBAND, 

It will be observed that the front and back 
are cut in one piece; bat if the stuff cuts to 
more advantage differently, they may be made 
in two pieces. 

An opening for the pocket may be left at the 
upper part where the trousers begin to slope. 

These trousers go very well with the jacket 
given in the last number, and will together 
make a pretty suit. 
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DIAGRAM OF BOY'S TROUSERS. 





WATCH-POCKET. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER, 
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Marertats.—A bright-colored satin; white ; net lace and stretch it over the satin, and on it wee 
bobbinet lace; white silk; some yellow sewing } tack the design in application, which is to be and 
and embroidery silk. cut out of the white silk; with the yellow sew- nier 

For the foundation of the pocket use the satin 3 ing-silk chain-stitch all round the edges of the in | 
ee, Many or black. Then take the bobbi-} silk on to the lace, and through the satin, jou 








LADIES’ CRAVAT, WITH ORNAMENTS IN CROCHET. 67 
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being careful not to draw the work. (It would 
be better to stretch the satin upon some paper, 
not too stiff, this would keep the work in place.) 
The outer edge of the pocket has one row of 
chain-stitch in yellow silk, and one in white 


silk. Finish by working a heavy scalloped edge 
with the yellow embroidery silk. The whole is 
made up on stiff pasteboard, covered with silk 
of the same color as the satin used for the 
pocket. 





LADIES’ CRAVAT, WITH ORNAMENTS IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WBAVER. 


Tue Cravat is of colored or black silk, and 
the ends ornamented with designs in crochet, 
in imitation of the Cluny medallions, now so 
much in vogue. The pattern is so simple that 
it may easily be followed from the design, as, 


indeed, any little medallion in crochet may be 
substituted. . Work it in fine thread, or cotton, 
or even fine white silk; but the fine thread 
looks more like the Cluny lace, and is, there- 
fore, more desirable, 





POCKET PIN-CUSHION,. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


Cur out two rounds of card the size of de- 
sign; embroider two rounds of silk or velvet, 
according to the design, with silk or cord, and 
cover the pieces of card. When thus prepared, 
sew the two covered rounds together, and stick 
pins all round. These are always acceptable 
little presents, which can be made for a very 
mall cost. The sides may be alike, or may 
differ, according to taste. A little wadding 
should be put over the cards before covering, 
i order to improve the appearance of the 
work, and also to make them the more easy 
and pleasant to carry. As a matter of conve- 
Nlence, they are desirable to every one to carry 


in the pocket, and especially so on country 
jaunts, : 








DESIGN FOR HANDKERCHIEF-CASE IN BRAID AND APPLICATION, 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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The star in the center is of black velvet. The 3 chenille may be used. To sew on the chenille, 

edges of it covered with white silk embroidery 2 it must be done with an over-stitch to keep it 

braid, dotted with small jet beads. The braid-? } in place. The design is full size, (that is, the 
68 


Make the case of bright blue or pink satin. | ing is done in black silk braid, or fine black 
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TRIMMING FOR OPERA CLOAKS, ETC. 69 
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praiding pattern and the star for the center;) 3 satin ribbon, color of the case. Line and quilt 


but, of course, the case itself must be larger, $the inside with white silk, introducing some 
retaining the proportions, Finish with a quilled } violet, or other sachet powder. 
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TRIMMING FOR OPERA CLOAKS, ETO. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tur cloak, for which this trimming was de- ; beads are also sewn, at regular intervals, on to 
signed, was of white eashmere, the cord of} the cashmere. This, either in single or double 
white silk, and the stars of crimson velvet. Upon ‘ rows, as in the design, makes a very suitable 


each star three cut black beads are placed; { trimming for children’s frocks, or pelisses. 





TRIMMING FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 
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Tus saci is both pretty, simple, and in- § velvet, or colored braid when the dress is white. 
€Xpensive, consisting of narrow black velvet ; For summer dresses this will be found very ap- 
and silk embroidery braid. If the dress is of | plicable. No description is necessary, as any 
& bright color, use white braid with the black’ seamstress can follow the design. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Newport anp Siratoca.—A correspondent asks us our 
opinion as to the relative merits of Newport and Saratoga 
It is difficult, however, to compare the two places. Except 
in being fashionable, and very extravagant, they have few 
points of resemblance. Saratoga lies in a sandy district, 
and, like all inland towns, is very hot in July and August. 
Newport is unrivaled for its atmosphere, and is, even in 
the dog-lays, comparatively cool. At Saratoga, visitors 
generally stop at one of the hotels. At Newport it is the 
thing to have a cottage; and people at the hotels are mostly 
looked down on as “Shoddy.” The waters at Saratoga are 
very beneficial in certain complaints; but we think them, 
in spite of that, detestable; and we fancy that few drink 
them, who do not do it hygienically, or who have not ac- 


quired a factitious taste for them. Many like the sea-bath- ‘ 


ing at Newport; but the breakers are very tame, Taking 
the surf there is hardly better than dipping iu a mill-pond 
Nobody need go to either Saratoga or Newport who has 
not plenty of money to spend. 

Perhaps, of the two, Saratoga is the more fashionable. 
At no other watcring-place has there been, for so long a 
series of years, so many guests of distinction in the gay 
world. Neither have so many eminent men ever visited 
at any other of our summer resorts. A few years ago, the 
leading statesmen, North and South, met there as on a 
common ground. In this respect Saratoga is not what it 
used to be. Nor do we think it is even as fashionable as 
formerly. The society seems to us to be more mixed; there 
is less of the old grace, and elegance, and air of high- 
breeding. But you will still see more elaborate toilets at 
Saratoga than at any other watering-place in the United 
States. There are certainly more fine horses to be met 
there than anywhere else, and the introduction of a race- 
course is increasing the number. It is worth going to 
Baratoga to sé’ Commodore Vanderbilt drive his span. 
Daily, in the season, at Saratoga, you will pass horses trot- 
ting to the pole, each worth five thousand dollars, or even 
more. 

At Newport the display is of carriages, harness, and foot- 
men, rather than of fine horses. On a bright afternoon, 
the principal fashionable street, which is called Bellevue 
Avenue, is crowded with showy equipages. Except at the 
New York Park, there is nothing like it to be seen on this 
Continent. This avenue is watered twice a day, so that 
it is rarely dusty. But the other drives, at Newport, are 
made intolerable by the dust. There are two beaches, 
where, when the tide is out, driving is pleasant; but in 
going to them one gets choked, unless a day after a rain 
is selected. Newport might be made a much more desir- 
able place if its inhabitants were not such incurable Rip 
Van Winkles. They are the most “ penny-wise and pound- 
foolish” people we ever knew. The land is owned, to a 
very great extent, by wealthy monopolists, who hold it at 
enormous prices, and comparatively shut out improvement. 
The denizens look on visitors as Barnegat pirates used to 
look on wrecks: and woe to the unsophisticated who fall 
into their clutches. 

Newport might be made the first watering-place in the 
world. It is almost the only spot, here or in Europe, 
where one can keep cool in the dog-days. But it is not 
every one who will like the climate. The fogs, sometimes, 
are very heavy. The air, though soft, is always the least 
bit damp. The water is not good, and grows worse every 
year. 70 town is badly drained; in fact, not drained at 








all. Some of these days, in consequence, an epidemic will 
break out there; and then, for years, people will ayoid 
Newport as they would a pest-house. Cottages will sel] 
for a song, and the hotels look like empty hospitals. Three 
years ago there was a threatening of such an epidemic, 
Next time the epidemic will be there in earnest. All thig 
might be avoided if the town authorities would spend a 
little money. But they do not: we suppose they never 
will. Were they enterprising, they would open new roads— 
one along the Cliffs, for example; but they cannot see be 
yond their noses; and so Newport, not only suffers for want 
of drainage, but has not half the visitors it might have. 

A Hint anout Bromina.—We had a word or two to say, 
last month, about frying. We now give a hint in regard 
to broiling, which may be valuable. It seems so easy to 
broil, that most cooks fail in it. A really well-broiled beet 
steak, while it is one of the best things in the world, is one 
of the most difficult to get. A bright, clear fire is neces 
sary for broiling; extreme cleanliness of the gridiron is 
also requisite. Before placing meat upon the gridiron the 
bars should be thoroughly warmed through, and covered 
with fresh dripping, or suet. If this precaution be not 
taken, the marks of the bars will be seen on the meat. The 
best gridirons have concave bars, terminating in a trough, 
into which the gravy flows. Upright gridirons are useful, 
as the front of the fire is often fit for broiling when the top 
is swoky. Gravy should sever be poured over broiled meat, 
but sent to table in a separate boat. Above all things, do 
not broil your meat too much, for this takes all the succu- 
lence out of it. We have sat down to a broiled beef-steak, 
that was so overdone, that it both looked and tasted like 
sole-leather. No wonder that persons, who eat such meat, 
have dyspepsia. 

A New Votume begins with this number, affording a 
good opportunity to subscribe. Clubs, it must be remem- 
bered, can only begin with the January or July numbers. 
If new subscribers wish back numbers, from the first of 
the year, so as to get the whole of “ The “oldier’s Qrphans,” 
they can be supplied. Additions may be made to clubs at 
any time during the year. 

Suaxkine Hanns, when you are introduced, is a matter of 
taste, or rather of feeling, and is not absolutely requisite 
If you are introduced to a person with whom you are 
anxious to become acquainted, and you sce the friendly 
smile which expresses an amount of geniality, offer your 
hand. In a more formal introduction, do not do it. 

Ir You Catt on A Frienp who is at home, it is not usual 
to send in your card; but, if the door is answered by a new 
servant, or your name is a difficult one to pronounce, it 
frequently saves a mistake to give your card. 


Hunrina Warer-Liues is one of the prettiest, if not the 
very prettiest, of the embellishments we have given this 
year. In this line, “Peterson,” according to the press, has 
no rival. 


Most Men wo Comprarn that they have nothing to do, 
are just about equal to the task. 

Sivs ND Deprs are always more than we think them 
to be. 
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Waat Causes Dyspepsia, or what will prevent it, cannot 
always be told. The food that gives one person indiges- 
tion, may be eaten by another with impunity. Generally, 
however, it may be remarked, that dyspeptic people should 
carefully avoid drinking, if they cannot eat at the same 
time. Meat should be taken frequently, and at regular in- 
tervals, and stimulants indulged in most sparingly. Nearly 
everybody, in the United States, eats too fast, and hence a 
very great deal of dyspepsia. 

“Purtine A LA Mopg.”—This spirited engraving is full 
of character, and will readily recommend itself to our 
young friends at Saratoga, Newport, or wherever moon- 
light, music, belles and swains come together 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Poetry of the War. By Richard Grant White. New 
York: The American News Company.—Mr. White's sins in 
this beautiful volume are sins of omission rather than 
commission. We can recall many finer poems born of the 
war than he has preserved to us here, always excepting 
the “Battle Ilyma,” by Mrs. Howe. After that, the most 
genuine poem of the collection—the one fullest of feeling 
and poetry in the highest sense, is “ The Briarwood Pipe,” 
which Mr. White is disposed to treat captiously. We would 
suggest to the learned editor that if he will listen to any 
farmer where the good old Saxon is yet spoken, and in 
clover-time, he will frequently hear the term “hefty” ap- 
plied to the clover—and used in the sense of weighty: as 
“that is a ‘hefty’ (heavy) field.” In the seventh line he 
has altered the tense, in consequence of which alteration, 
the fine meaning of the line is lost. But, taken altogether, 
the collection is a very excellent one, and is not the less 
valuable, inasmuch as it comprises some of the best poems 
written by “the gentlemen on the other side of the 
argument,” 

The Life of Joseph Grimaldi, Evtited by Charles Dickens. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —In the preface only 
of this book do we get a touch of the quality of Dickens— 
but there his touch is that of a master; and one reads his 
fancies about the old pantomimes, the Clowns, Pantaloons, 
and Columbines, with a greedy, childish relish. After that 
We come to the “Life” itself. We know of few lives so 
strangely interesting in the telling—a life full of adven- 
tures, mishups, wonderful successes, grave misfortunes, 
and an ending inexpressibly sad and touching. One can 
searcely read these concluding pages without tears; with- 
out feeling a great sorrow for a life so early, sadly ended. 
He was only a Clown, yet a man so tender, and true, and 
simple in his being, that poets, scholars, and nobles vied 
With each other to do homage to the daily beauties of his 
life, and which the genius of Charles Dickens has most 
fitly recorded. 


The Youth of Shakspeare. Shakspeare and his Friends. 


The Secret Passion. Philada: 7. B. Peterson d& Brothers.— 
All the world and his wife are, of course, familiar with the 
Works from which these novels are taken; and all the 
World and his wife will, of course, feel grateful to the 
Messrs. Peterson for again publishing them. The Shaks- 


Walter Goring. By Annie Thomas. New York: Harper 
é Brothers.—Miss Thomas sketches character easily and 
clearly, and with a plentiful supply of incidents, and a well 
developed plot, offers us a story fall of interest. We do 
not know that, if Miss Thomas had a husband vouchsafed 
to her, she would understand that the guiding stars of a 
married woman’s life are something else than “conceit and 
pride;” that a glamour of purity and honor would hedge 
her in from temptation and fall; but we do know, what 
Miss Thomas evidently does not, that such radiance of 
goodness does keep clear the atmosphere about the hearts 
of most women. 


The Lost Tales of Miletus. By Edward Bulver Lytton, New 
York: Harper @ Brothers —Time has spared no remains, 
in their original form, of those famous tales of Miletus, 
which are generally considered to be the remote progeni- 
tors of the modern novel. From the remnants of these 
; myths, and his own fervid and poetic imagination, the 
learned author has sketched these tales; and with a bold- 
ness that is only equaled by its beanty, be has presented 
them in a new form of poetic rhythm—that of blank verse 
or rhymeless meter. 


Miss Marjoribanks. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. New 
York: Harper @ Brothers.—This, or any novel by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, we can and do commend. Her style is limpid as 
running water—her purpose as pure. Her characters are 
real people, whom it isan honor and happiness to know. 
There is always treble gratification added to our store by 
every new story from the mind of this gifted author—the 
pleasure of reading it, of thinking on it, and of chatting 
over it with our best friend after the lamps are lighted in 
the library. 


The Man of the World. By William North. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The man who wrote this book 
“lived, suffered,” and by his own hand died, leaving us 
herein whatever wisdom, wit, or feeling, the world had 
taught him. The moral we draw from his story is, that to 
be happy one need be more than his hero was, merely a 
man of the world. 


Asphodel. Boston: Ticknor d Fielas.—This is a weakly 
story of a weakish man and a strongish-minded woman. 
We would’ suggest that a novel, to approach success, must 
have plot, characters, and incidents—this one has neither. 
Four people, of the bread-and-butter sort, no more make 
a novel, than one swallow makes a summer. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. By J. W. Draper, M. D. New 
York: Harper d&: Brothers.—This is an abstract of Professor 
Draper’s larger work on “Human Physiology,” and is de- 
signed to be used as an elementary text-book for schools 
and colleges. The text is finely illustrated by upward of* 
one hundred and fifty engravings. 

The Fortune Seeker. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 
Philada;: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The admirers of this 
prolific writer will find in her latest work all those charac- 
teristics which have heretofore assured her large and 
attentive audiences. “The ¥ortune Seeker” is sensational 
and absorbing—is handsomely printed and bound. 

The True History of a Little Ragamujin. By the author 
of Reuben Davidger. New York: Harper & Brother:.— 





Petre novels are rather superior to the average works of } We cannot heartily commend this book to our readers. 


fiction; and their circulation will be a favorable indication 
of popular taste. 

r he Naval Lieutenant. A Novel. By F. €. Armstrong. 
New York: American News Company.—This is another 
English reprint, in which the reader is supposed to be led 
into the very best society of Cavendish Square. We think 
there is only one disadvantage the author suffered from in 


his attempts to describe the oreme de la creme of London 
society—he never saw it. 


2 

Its tone is far from healthy, and its style not altogether 

3 that which we have a right to expect to find in a publica- 
tion of the Megsrs. Harper. 

Woman Against Woman. By Florence Marryatt. Boston: 
Loring.—This clever novel is by the daughter of the Mar- 
ryatt to whom all novel readers are indebted for some o¢ 
their pleasantest entertainment. It displays much real 
power, and is full of the dash and vivacity of the best works 
of her father. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
RB Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a | 
practical housekeeper. i 
VEGETABLES. 


To Boil Green Peas.—If possible, have your peas gathered - 


when you want them, and do not shell them loug befvre 
you proceed. to cook them. Having shelled them, wash 
them well in cold water, and drain them. Put them into 
plenty of water, in which moist sugar and salt have been 
thrown, iv the proportion of half a teaspoonful of sugar 
and a heaped teaspoonful salt to a quart of water. Boil 
them quickly over a brisk fire; if young, from ten to fif- 
teen minutes; the larger sorts twenty minutes or more, 
and old peas, half an hour. But the average time is 
twenty minutes, and they are easily tried. As the sum- 
mer advances be careful not to mix the kinds of peas at 
one dressing, since, if you are boiling Marrowfats and a 
more tender kind with them, the latter will be reduced 
to pulp, while the former arc only cooked tu perfection 


Some cooks boil a sinall bunch of mint with the peas, 3 


we think it a decided improvement, but others differ 
on this point. If the peas are at all old, or inclined to 
turn yellow, throw in a very smaij] quantity of carbonate 
of soda; too much will mash the peas, and impair the 
delicacy of their flavor. On this point be very careful: 
servants are often tiresomely lavish with the soda, and 
spoil, as a matter of course, the vegetables they are pre- 
paring. When the peas are tender, set them in a colander, 
over hot water, but not touching it; put among them a 
pat of butter not larger than a walnut; let it melt; stir 
the poss well together; dredge a very little flour over 
them ; stir again, and serve, taking care that they are quite 
drained. Be sure that the yegetable-lish is quite hot. 
With young peas soda is never required. 

Slewsd Cucumbers.—Choose two fine cucumbers, pare off 
the outer rind, and cut them into thick slices; flour them, 
and fry them in butter a light brown color, and then put 
them upon a sieve to drain. In the same butter fry a 
couple of onions, which must be first sliced up thinly; 
after draining them, put them with the cucumbers into a 
stewpan, and pour over them as much strong, well-seasoned 
gravy as will cover them, and stew them for about half an 
hour, until they are quite tender. Lift the cucumbers and 
ouions carefully into a hot vegetable-~dish, and then thicken 
the gravy with flour and butter, and season it with Wor- 
cester sauce, cucumber vinegar, mushroom or. walnut 
catchup, according to, taste. Pour the gravy over the 
vegetables, and serve hot. 

A Potato Escallop—Obtain one pound of sound potatoes 
in their skins, wash and boil them until they are thoroughly 
done (if they are of a mealy character the better.) Remove 
the skins, and mash them in a mortar, with a quarter of a 
pound of sweet butter, adding grated nutmeg, pepper and 
salt to your liking, Abstract the moat from a fresh crab, 
realy boiled, and mix up with your potato-meal When 
the ingredients are fully incorporated, introduce the same 
into tin escallops, or strong saucers, disposing of the latter 
in a Dutch-oven before a clear fire. Let them stand until a 
rich brown crust presents itself upon the surface of the 
saucers, when they may be taken up and served at tabie. 
The foregoing eonstitutes an economical luxury when shell- 
fish is in fnll season. 


, into one anda half pints of perfectly boiling milk. | 





S‘ewed Tomatoes.—Arrange them in a single layer, and 
pour on them as much gravy as will reach to half their 
height. Stew them very gently until the under sides are 
done, then turn and finish stewing them. Thicken the 
gravy with flour and butter, or a little arrow-root and 
cream. 

DESSERTS, 
Ground Rice-Pudding.—Having very smoothly mixed 





five ounces of ground rice with half a pint of milk, pour it 


~a 
WA ne 


or te 

or twelve minutes keep it over a gentle fire, and stir in oe 
stantly, taking especial care not to let it burn. Before 
taking it from the fice, add to it a quarter of a pound of 
butter, five or six ounces of roughly-powdered sugar, and 
a few grains of salt. Turn the mixture into a pan, and 
stir it a few minutes, so as to avoid its hardening at the 
top, After this mix with it, by degrees, but quickiy, the 
yolks of eight eggs, and the rind of a lemon, grated, 
Pour all into the dish, and bake it three-quarters of an 
hour in a very gentle oven. The quantities we have named 
will. make a very large pudding. For one of moderate 
size about two-thirds of each may be taken. 

Raspberry Sponge-—Pick six pounds of raspberries, and 
‘let them stand twenty-four hours; then add two and « halt 
ounces tartaric acid, dissolved in a quart of cold water; 
then put it all into a jelly-bag, and let it stay so til! ail the 
juice leaves it. You must not squeeze the bag, or else the 
jelly will be muddy. When strained, add one pound of 
sugar to a pint of juice, and let it dissolve; then bottle in 
pint bottles, seal, and tie the corks. Leave it so till re 
quired. How to make the shape—Dissolve one ounce ot 
gelatine in a little water; pour about half a pint of the 
juice into a bowl, then pour in the gelatine quickly. If not 
sufficiently flavored, add a little more juice. Powr ali into 
a shape, having first rinsed with cold water; turn it out 
half an hour before dinner. 

Prince of Prussia’s Pudding —The yolks of three eggs, 
three ounces of sugar, and the grated rind of half a lemon. 
Beat them to a solid froth, the whites of the eggs tu be 
beaten, separately, to a froth like snow; add the juice of 
half a lemon, and put these all together immediately into 
a deep tin pudding-dish, and bake it ten or fifteen minutes. 
It rises very high, and must be served directly it is cooked. 
Pour round it the following sauce: Beat up well two eggs, 
one ounce of sugar, the juice and grated peel of halfa lemon, 
a wineglass of white wine; stir it over the fire tiil it begins 
to rise, and pour it round the pudding quite hot. Care 
must be taken not to let the pudding get too deep a color. 
The above is only half the quantity for a large pudding. 

To Neutralize Acid in Fruit, Pies, and Puddings.—As the 
fruit season now advances, it is well worthy of notice, that 
a large quantity of the free acid which exists in rhubarb, 
gooseberries, currants, and other fruits, may be judiciously 
corrected hy the use of a small quantity of carbonate 0. 
soda, without in the least affecting their flavor, so long a8 
too much soda is not added. To an ordinary sized pic or 
pudding as much soda may be added as will cover a shilling, 
or even twice such a quantity, if the fruit is very sour. If 
this little hint is attended to, many a stomach-ache will 
be prevented, and a vast quantity of sugar saved; because, 
when the acid 1s neutralized by the soda, it will not require 
so much sugar to render the sour sweet. 

Apple Bunanas.—Take apples, peel, core, and cut them 
as for a pie, each into eight pieces; sprinkle them with 
sugar, flour, and bread-crumbs—a little brandy or wine is 
an improvement. Melt a smail piece of lard to cover the 
bottom of a frying or stewpan with it; when hot, cover it 
with the slices of apples, which fry yellow on both sides. 
When all are done, have ready » little saucepan, with some 
milk and sugar, bread-crumbs and currants. Put the fried 
apples in, and let them boil up, without breaking, and 
serve hot with the sauce left in the saucepan. 

A Blackberry Pudding—Take a quart of blackberries 


$ picked clean from the stalk, six large catshead apples, 


peeled and sliced in thin pieces, half a pound of Lislwn 
sugar, and three or four slicus of lemon-peel; make a slight 
paste, line a deep dish, and fill it with the above mgre 
dients, and let the pudding boil steadily for one hour 4 
little grated nutmeg, half a dozen cloves, avith a small cap 
of sweet cream upon it, will reader it a most deliciow 
viand. 
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: SUPPER DISHES. 

T Make Apple-Jelly—Take one dozen of the largest 
apples, pare and slice them into three quarts and one pint 
of water. Put them into a tin pan, and boil them until 
they become a pulp, and one half of the water is consumed, 
Pour it into a flannel bag, and after it has done running, 
press what juice you can from the bag. To every pint of 
juice add one pound of white sugar; set the juice and sugar 
on the fire, and let them boil half an hour, skimming it all 
the time. Add lemon-juice and peel to taste. Pour it into 
teacups, or jelly-glasses at hand, and turn it out entire. 
The above quantity of apples will make about three pints 
ofjuice. Remember, after you have pared one apple, slice 
it immediately into the water, and do not pare them alto- 
gether; moreover, let them lie, or it will render them red, 
and you will lose a great quantity of the apple-juice. 

Silver Jeliy.—This is such a pretty supper dish, that we 
think the receipt for it may be useful to many house- 
keepers, and we, therefore, have great pleasure in giving 
it:—Dissolve two ounces of isinglass in one pint of water. 
Squeeze the juice of two lemons into a wineglass of gin; 
add it to the isinglass, and sweeten to taste, putting in 
twelve or fourteen drops of almond flavoring. Boil all 
together, and clear with the whites of four eggs. Add bits 
of silver leaf, and agitate the mould till it is almost set. 
Gold jelly may be made in the same way, by using a wine- 
glass of pale brandy instead of the gin, and adding gold 
leaf in place of silver, 

Polar Fggs.—Boil a pint of milk. Have ready the whites 
of five eggs, beaten as fine as possible, stir a little pow- 
dered jump-sugar into them; boil them in the milk in 
lumps about the size of an egg, first sweetening the milk 
and flavoring it with orange-flower water, or yanilla. When 
the eggs have become firm, strain them in a colander. 
Thicken the milk with a little ground rice; stir in tho 
yolks of the eggs, and continue to stir until the mixture is 
thick enough. Put the boiled whites on a dish; pour over 
the custard mixture; put some slices of sponge-cake, soaked 
in wine, round the dish, and garnish with a little marma- 
lade, or red currant-jelly. They are good either hot or cold. 

Gateau Parisien.—Lay slices of sponge-cake at the bot- 
tom of a glass dish; spread over them a layer of preserve, 
(red currants is very good for the purpose,) place over that 
more slices of sponge-cake; then another layer of jam. 
Do this until you have filled the dish, Pour over it suffi- 
cient sherry to soak the cake properly; then beat up the 
whites of four eggs, with sufficient powdered loaf-sugar as 
to make it a very stiff froth, with which cover the top of 
the cake completely. Strew tiny colored comfits over the 
top. This makes an elegant and economical supper dish. 


CREAMS AND WATER-ICES. 

Syrup for Water-Ices—One pound of sugar, dissolved in 
half a pint of water. Put it into a saucepan, but do not 
put it on the fire until the sugar is thoroughly dissolved. 
Stir it until it boils. Throw in a teacupful of cold water: 
boil it up again, but do not stir it after the cold water is 
put into it. Let it stand to settle, and remove any scum 
before mixing it with the fruit. 

Raspberry, Sirawberry, or Currant Water-Ice—Choose 
soun!, ripe fruit; put it into an earthen pan, and strew ° 
Pounded white sugar over it.. Beat it up with a weoden ‘ 
spoon, and rub it throngh a hair-sieve. To every pint of 
juice allow half a pint of syrup, made according to the $ 
above receipt. Put the mixture into a freezing-pot. When $ 
frozen, serve in small glasses. 

Strawberry Cream.—Put six ounces of strawberry jam to 
4 pint of cream; pulp it through a sieve, add to it the juice 
ofa lemon; whisk it fast at the edge of a dish; lay the froth 
on a sieve, add a little more juice or lemon; and when no 
more froth will rise, put the cream into a dish, or into 
glasses, and place the froth upon it well drained. 





Lemon Cream without Cream.—Take two good size lemons, 
fresh and smooth, Pare them very thin over night, and 
pour a pint of boiling water over the peel. .In the morn- 
ing, take out the peel; add the juice, one ounce of arrow- 
root, two well-beaten eggs, and half a pound of loaf-sugar 
to the water in whicly the peel was soaked. Put allima 
saucepan, and stir till thick. 

Lemon Cream.—One pint of cream, the grated rind and 
juice of two lemons, quarter of a pound of lump-sugar, 
pounded and sifted. Mix all together, and whip it in a 
bowl. Put it into a muslin to drain for twenty-four hours, 
Serve in a glass dish. It must be kept quite cool. 


PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 


To Make Rhubarb Preserve—Choose fine, dry rhubarb, 
wipe it well with a clean cloth, but do not wash or peel it; 
cut it in small pieces as if for a tart. To three pounds and @ 
half of rhubarb take four pounds of loaf-sugar, five oranges, 
and five lemons. Peel the oranges and lemons very thin, 
and cut the rind up into long strips as if for marmalade; 
free the juice from the white rind and pips, crush the loaf- 
sugar, and put all the ingredients together into an earthen- 
ware jar, and let them remain for twenty-four hours, They 
must be stirred frequently and well during that time, so 
that they may amalgamate thoroughly. Boil four hours 
and a half. Pour into dry jars, and cover them with cither 
brandied papers or skins, and keep them until they are 
wanted in a cool, dry place. 

Red Currant-Jelly—Take equal quantities of red and 
white currants, place them in a stone jar in a saucepan of 
boiling water on the fire, and let them boil till all the 
juice is drawn from the fruit; strain them through a fine 
sieve, or through a piece of clear muslin, but do not press 
them; pour off the clear juice, and put it into a preserving- 
pan; let it boil, and to every pint of juice add one pound of 
loaf-sugar, pounded, and made hot before the fire, or in an 
oven, and stir it into the juice while boiling; five minutes 
will be quite long enough to boil it, and it will then be a 
clear jelly, and will keep for years. 

Apple Marmalade.—This is a useful thing to make, as it 
may be put aside for future use, and will keep a long time. 
Pare, core, and cut your apples into small pieces, put them 
into water with a little lemon-juice to keep them white; 
take them out after a short time and drain them. Weigh, 
and put them into a stewpan with an equal quantity of 
sugar, a stick of cinnamon, aad the juice of alemon, Place 
the stewpan over a brisk fire, and cover it. When the 
apples are pulped, stir the mixture until it becomes of a 
proper consistency, and put the marmalade into pots. 

Dried Strawberries for Dessert in Winter—Put three 
pounds of strawberries into a large dish, and sprinkle six 
pounds of white sugar over them. Let them stand until 
the next day, then scald them and put them back into the 
dish. On the third day place another pound of sugar over 
them, and scald them again. In two days more repeat the 
process. After this, place the strawberries on a hair-sieve 
to drain, and then on fresh plates every day until they are 
dried. They must be kept in tin canisters. 

Pine-Apple Marmalade.—Pare the rind and cut into small 
pieces; the same weight of sugar as fruit; put one-third of 
the sugar to the fruit. Let it stand all night, so as to ex- 
tract the juice. Boil it on the following day for a short 
time; let it stand for two or three days; then repeat the 
boiling with another third of the sugar. Let it stand again 
another day or two, then boil it clear with the remainder 
of the sugar. The juice of a lemon, if added, gives to the 
marmalade an agreeable acid. 

Gooseberry Fool.—A pint of gooseberries, three-quarters 
of a pound of loaf-sugar ; boil till quite in a pulp, then rub 
through a hair-sieve; add a pint of good cream, and whisk 
quickly till it thickens; serve in a glass dish. This should 
be made two hours before required, and kept in a cool place, 
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Lemon Preserve for Tarts —Take one pound of sugar, 
broken as for tea, quarter of a pound of fresh butter, six 
eggs, leaving out the whites of two, and the juice and 
grated rinds of three fine lemons. Put these ingredients 
into a saucepan, and stir the whole gently over a slow fire, 
until it becomes as thick as honey. Then pour the mix- 
ture thus prepared into small jars, and tie brandy papers 
over them, and keep them in a cool, dry place. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fie. 1.—Dress or WHITE Jaconet.—The basque is made 
with a ruffle of the same, trimmed with a ruching of buff 
silk. The skirt is looped up over a silk skirt with buff rib- 
bons made into bows with ends. Chip hat, trimmed with 
buff feathers. 

Fie. 1.—AN Orcanvrz Rose Dress.—A blue silk waist- 
band and rosette. Black lace shawl. Crepe hat, embroidered 
with black, trimmed with corn-flowers, poppics, and a bird. 

Fie. 11.—Dress AND Basque MADE OF FouLARD, DorTep 
with Brack.—A plain green silk band is carried once 
around the skirt, with two rows on the basque and sleeves. 
Green crepe bonnet, and green tulle veil; green strings. 

Fie. 1v.—Dress or Waite §1x.—The skirt is made long 
and fall, with a violet silk ruching running through each 
other. The waist is made of lace, tucked; and the sleeves 
are made quite plain. On this figure is one of the much 
admired Spanish waists with ends. It is cut square both 
front and back, while a strap across the shoulder confines 
it together, it fastens under the arm, and is ornamented 
with a ruching and loops of violet ribbons. The hair is 
dressed a la Grecque. 

GenERAL Remarxs.—Striped dresses are confined more 
principally to textures, like foulards, than any others, be- 
cause the skirts are not necessarily gored—although some 
improperly have even these gored. Skirts are generally 
made long; but those intended for the street not so long 
as formerly, as nearly every one now wear their dresses 
looped up. White muslin dresses will be much worn this 
season, both plain and trimmed with colors. Silk petti- 
coats, too, are very fashionable with white muslin dresses 
looped over them with rosettes, etc. This seems a diverg- 
ence from the old rule of wearing the best outermost; but 
it is the fashion to reverse the order. 

For a simple every-day toilet there is nothing prettier 
than a black silk skirt, scalloped out round the edge and 
looped up over either a Mexican blue or a mauve cashmere 
petticoat. The petticoat does not require any trimming— 
not even a fluted flounce. Those who are compelled to be 
economical make the lower half only of the petticoat of 
cashmere, and the upper half of twilled calico: the chemise 
russe is made of cashmere to match the petticoat. 

SiLks, embroidered, are very fushionable; they are con- 
sidered the most appropriate for dressy occasions. The 
embroidery is worked in sprays on every width, and above 
the hem in waved lines; but for every-day use, black silks, 
plaids, and chene, are useful as well as ornamental. 

Waists, for morning wear, are generally worn quite 
plain; but the reverse of this may be said for dressy occa- 
sions. 

JACKETS, made entirely of lace, are one of the novelties 
of the year. They are in black-and-white guipure, and 
worn half tight over jackets of the same shape in colored 
silk. These lace jackets have no sleeves. A very pretty 
muslin Garibaldi, made with braces, waistband, and trim- 
med on the sleeves, from the shoulders to the wrist, of blue 
silk, is very pretty ; scarlet is also much worn. 

SLEEves of dresses have become s0 tight that it is impos- 
sible to wear under-sleeves; they are, therefore, replaced by 
a deep cuff of guipure, linen, or muslin and lace. This is 
quite an event for lingerie. Collars, which have been liked 
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so small, are now immense. In linen they are very pointed 
in front; in guipure they look like square pelerines. 

Eventnc Dresses are both cut and trimmed in a variety 
of ways. The Empire dress is worn, although not a favorite, 
We have seen a very pretty dress made of mauve satin, and 
trimmed with white Cluny lace, crystal beads, and silver 
embroidery. The under-skirt was made of tulle, to match 
the satin, and was likewise studded with silver stars. An 
imperial waistband made of satin, embroidered with silver, 
completes it 

SHAWLS are very popular at this season of the year. The 
embroidered muslin shawls, that were so popular some 
years since, have come up again, prettier than ever. Black- 
and-white grenadine shawls, embroidered in scarlet, de 
serve notice as novel. Plain shawls, also, in these thin 
materials and fringed, and also plain scarf shawls in llama, 
in all colors, delicate light blues and rich rose shades, are 
worn. A very pretty black grenadine shawl, richly em- 
broidered, both in the upper and lower half, in black tulle 
and jet beads, and the edge of lace is pretty. 

Smk Paztots are to be seen trimmed with white Cluny 
lace; they are conspicuous, but somewhat lighter-looking 
than those that are loaded with jet. 

Bonnets are worn mostly in a very small, flat shape, and 
are made in tulle and crepe bouillonne. They admit of very 
little trimming; the strings cross over the bonnet and tie 
under the chin. There are often double strings of tulle; 
and lastly, a benoiton in front finishes the bonnet, and 
forms the principal ornament. 

Harts are much worn, and-in many shapes. 

JEWELRY is worn more than ever in the day-time; but it 
is very fanciful and of little value.. People now use jewelry 
in the same way as they used a flower or a ribbon a few 
years ago; that is to say, they change it daily. It is most 
often made of silver, steel, jet, and crystal. Jet ornaments 
are not only used for mourning, but are generally adopted 
for light-colored dresses, especially by blondes. Far-rings 
are made so preposterously long that they nearly reach 
the shoulders. The favorite shapes are the following:— 
Lozenges of open-work in silver, getting gradually larger 
toward the bottom; three rings of beads interlaced; a large 
ball, from which hang three small chains attached to three 
smaller balls; (this latter pattern is exceedingly pretty 
made of coral, black, jet, or crystal),) three or four crescents 
placed one on top of the other; and lastly, ear-rings in the 
shape of a stiletto, enriched by turquoises or glittering 
beads at the top. The use of immense crosses and medal- 
lions has not diminished. The dog-collars, which they 
fasten, are made of wide, plain velvet, the ends of which 
fall nearly to the bottom of the dress. The collar is tied 
behind with three loops sewn together to look more grace 
ful, or with velvet ribbon edged with gold. The trimming 
of these collars consists of stars or beads, or silver or gold 
daisies embroidered upon silk; some very elegant ones 
being made in white or cerise moire with a gold braid. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Svir ror a Bory.—White pants and coat of linen. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror a Youna Lapy, made of pique, and 
cut square in the neck. Hair frizzed in front, and tied at 
the back with velvet ribbon. 

Fic. m1.—Dress ror a Littis Girt, made of cashmere, 
braided with worsted braid, and trimmed with ivory but- 
tons. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress ror a Youna Lapy, made of summer 
poplin. The skirt is trimmed with bands and loops of 
ribbon, and buttons sewed on at intervals. Sack made of 
flannel, dotted with colors. Capuchin hood. Derby hat. 

Fig. v.—Dress ror A Lirrte Boy.—Skirt of cashmere, 
jacket of pique, braided with color. Chemisette to match. 
Sash trimmed with fringe. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
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HOUSE DRESS. 























LADIES’ CRAVAT. 


MAY-QUEEN. 








TUCKED WAIST. 

















CHEMISETTE. 


SLERVE. 


GUIPURE CAPE. 



















































































JUST AS OF OLD. 


BY ALICE HAWTHORNE. 


Published by permission of SEP. WINNER & Co., proprietors ot Copyright. 
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Just as of old, The moments come and go, The 
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spring with its flow’rs and the winter with its snow The hours pass away, the seasons warm and cold, And 
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time rollsa-long to-day just as of old. But ah! how we change, as years come on anew, The 
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JUST AS OF OLD. 
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heart grows strange That once was kind and true; And dear frientis part as oth-ers pass a-way, And 
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sad - ly sighs the wea - ry heart day - ter day. But just 
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mo- ments come and go, The spring with ita flow’rs and the win-terwith itssnow— The 


hours pass a-way, the seasons warm ond cold And timerolls‘a-long today just as of old. 
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Just as of old, the many stars appear, 

And greet us again, as in some forgotten year ; 

The flow’rs bloom anew, and rivers ever flow 

Just as they did in days of old—long, long ago. 

But why should we sigh, when hoping for the best ? 
As years roll by, the heart will find its rest, 

But hope soon dies, and sorrow holds her sway 

For many that we learn to prize soon pass away. 
































